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Editorial Introduction 


One of the most significant weeks in the academic year 
at Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary is the annual 
Southwestern Pastors’ Conference. The conference, which was 
first conducted in 1957, has grown steadily in attendance 
and influence. Outstanding guest lecturers and ministers join 
the Southwestern faculty to make the week one of inspiration 
and instruction for the pastors and other religious workers 
who attend. The fifth conference is scheduled for June 26-30, 
1961. The theme of the program is “The Ministry of the Word 
of God.” Dr. Warren C. Hultgren, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, Tulsa, Oklahoma, and Dr. Robert E. Naylor, presi- 
dent of Southwestern, will deliver sermons during the week. 
Dr. James McClendon, professor of theology and philosophy 
of religion, Golden Gate Baptist Theological Seminary, and 
Dr. Henlee Barnette, professor of Christian ethics, The 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, will be guest lec- 
turers. 

For the first time, the Southwestern Journal of Theology 
is pleased to present in this issue representative lectures 
from the conference of 1960. Professor James C. McKinney 
writes on “The Doctrinal Basis of Church Music.” He dis- 
cusses the growing contribution of music in evangelism, 
worship, and Christian growth. Professor Leon Marsh re- 
produces a portion of his lecture on the doctrinal basis of 
religious education in the article “Foundations For A Phi- 
losophy of Religious Education.” In his discussion Professor 
Marsh presents his views on a metaphysical and epistemo- 
logical basis of religious education, the nature of the edu- 
cand, and takes a stance favorable to a “supernatural” view 
of Christian training. Professor T. Miles Bennett spoke to 
the 1960 pastors’ conference on “Old Testament Prophecy 
and Modern Preaching.” The article “Needed: Prophetic 
Preaching” presents his convictions concerning the need for 
a prophetic ministry and his definition of prophetic preach- 
ing. 

The Journal is pleased to welcome three guest writers 
to its pages in this issue. Dr. Donald Macleod, professor 
of homiletics, Princeton Theology Seminary, has written 
extensively in religious journals and has edited a work 
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on sermon construction, Here Is My Method (Westwood, 
N. J.: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1952). He is thus quali- 
fied to write on the demand to be creative made on the 
modern minister by his culture. In the article “The Creative 
Preacher” Professor Macleod laments that the world, boast- 
ing of its creativity in material] pursuits but devoid of fresh 
departures into moral adventures, turns to the church only 
to be often disappointed. The church, like the world, is 
“caught up in an intensive program of events, but the rela- 
tionship of these activities to the one Event of history that 
gives meaning to all other events has been either weakened 
or missed entirely.” Blaming this circumstance on the failure 
of the preacher to be creative, the author suggests the means 
by which the minister can move upon the contemporary cul- 
ture. The article is at once inspirational and instructive. 

Dr. James Leo Garrett, professor of Christian theology, 
The Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, returns to the 
pages of the Journal with his urgently needed article “Seek- 
ing a Regenerate Church Membership.” Professor Garrett is 
alarmed at the increasing danger of adding to the church 
those who have not experienced genuine Christian conver- 
sion. The problem is examined from the biblical and historical 
perspectives. The factors in an unregenerate and undisci- 
plined church membership are discussed and several stimu- 
lating suggestions toward a solution are made. 

Continuing its policy to include outstanding addresses 
delivered in Truett Chapel, the Southwestern Journal of The- 
ology is pleased to present the article “Our Hope Is in Jesus 
Christ” by Dr. S. A. Newman, professor of theology and 
philosophy of religion, Southeastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary. Professor Newman is one of many outstanding 
theologians who are brought annually to Southwestern by 
the Theological Fellowship, a student organization in the 
school of theology. His address warns against a deadly fa- 
miliarity with Christ which often distorts the Christian’s 
true hope in Christ. 

The October, 1961, issue of the Southwestern Journal 
of Theology will be devoted to a study of Jeremiah, the Jan- 
uary Bible Study for 1962. The April, 1962, issue will present 
a study of Christianity and world religions. The comments 
of our readers are welcomed. 
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The Creative Preacher 


Donald Macleod 


Ours is an age in which creativity is at a premium. 
At no previous time in history have nations vied with one 
another in such a competitive race in the areas of science, 
industry, and to a degree in the arts, although the struggle 
is less enterprising here than in the other two, and cer- 
tainly the stakes are not as high. The creation of some 
novel and ingenious space object or the discovery of a more 
efficient method of manufacturing steel, for example, is 
far more likely to capture popular attention than the appear- 
ance of a new school of poets or playwrights, or the produc- 
tion of a musical symphony, or indeed a work of love done for 
love’s sake. Moreover, in the more practical fields it is 
implied that currently a state of emergency exists in which 
the ugly race for armaments and the greedy passion for 
mass production claim priority and demand more and more 
creativity, and the end is not yet. Indeed there is a sense in 
which the mood and perspectives of wartime living are 
still here. 

Now this imbalance in creativity, this unevenness in 
which some areas of man’s endeavor have a consistentiy grow- 
ing edge while others are somewhat stagnant, presents one of 
the most alarming situations in the Western world today. 
And the problem comes into sharpest focus when we see these 
impressive strides being taken mechanically and scientifi- 
cally while morally we haven’t moved very far out of the 
jungle; and indeed there are times when the jungle shames 
us by its virtues. Every day the common man handles with 
precision the most delicate instruments that creative minds 
have produced, but in the art of living he shows not only a 
clumsiness but also an absence of enterprise, and is inclined 
still to carry on according to old maxims that are devoid of 
any religious sanction: “Business is business”; “Make hay 
while the sun shines”; “Take care of yourself, for if you 
don’t who will?” The picture then presents a ticklish situa- 
tion in which responsible objects are in irresponsible hands. 
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Few writers have described this contemporary predica- 
ment and the serious results of it more plainly than Archibald 
MacLeish, the distinguished man of letters and author of 
J. B., in an artical on “National Purpose” in the New York 
Times (May 30, 1960): 


We have advanced science to the edges of the 
inexplicable and hoisted our technology to the sun 
itself. We are in a state of growth and flux and 
change in which cities flow out into countryside 
and countryside moves into cities and new industries 
are born and old industries vanish and the cus- 
toms of generations alter and fathers speak differ- 
ent languages from their sons. In brief, we are 
prosperous, lively, successful, inventive, diligent— 
but, nevertheless and notwithstanding, something is 
wrong and we know it... . We feel that we’ve lost 
our way in the woods, that we don’t know where we 
are going—if anywhere. 


In these words Dr. MacLeish lays his finger upon what 
turns out to be the area of our greatest concern, that level 
of existence where the sense of moral purpose has been 
lost and hence the thrust of some redemptive creativity out 
and into the affairs of men has been stunted. It is disturb- 
ing to consider how much excitement there is in the region 
of the mind today—the ferment of ideas, the thrill of new 
invention and discovery, the visions of what is yet to be— 
as compared with so few exploits in the arena of the moral 
will, the enlightened conscience, and the sober business of 
living in our workaday world. The brand new world of the 
mind is not matched or guided by an equally brave new world 
of the heart. Romano Guardini had this in mind when he 
wrote, ““Man today holds power over things, but we can assert 
confidently that he does not yet have power over his own 
power.” It can mean only bewilderment for men to go on 
living in a world of unprecedented scientific wonders from 
which the patterns of meaning have been slowly erased. John 
Osborne, in his play Look Back in Anger, had Jimmy Porter 
describe our prevailing mood in this way: 





1The End of the Modern World (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1956), 
p. 109. 
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I suppose people of our generation aren’t able 

to die for good causes any longer: We had all that 

done for us, in the thirties and forties, when we were 

still kids. There aren’t any good brave causes left. 

If the big bang comes, and we all get killed off, it 

won’t be in aid of the old-fashioned grand design. 

It'll be just for the Brave New Nothing-very-much- 

thank-you. About as pointless and inglorious as 

stepping in front of a bus.” 

In view of this mood and of the hurnan predicament that 
creates it, several questions would seem to be appropriate, 
Can man be directed then to convert the spectacular products 
of his mind into good, or will he pull them and his world 
down in ruin around himself? Or, to put it more provocative- 
ly, can he be turned to some wisdom outside himself by which 
he can see what his basic trouble is and through which his 
sense of motivation will be restored and his twisted standards 
of values made straight? 

It is not unusual that people who are caught up in 
these exigencies turn to the Church. However, not everyone 
who looks in this direction does so with the built-in convic- 
tion or expectation that the Church has the answer. Some 
are looking in from the outside and with an air of cool de- 
tachment are asking, “How fares the Church anyway?” Nev- 
er do they intend any harm, but at the same time they do not 
look to the Church with any sense of expectancy and indeed 
they do not go out of their way to will the Church any good. 
They would be horrified if they were ever labelled anti- 
Church, but at best they have not treated it with anything 
better than mild indifference, and occasionally with even a 
slant of cynicism. 

There is, on the other hand, and indeed fortunately 
so, a large segment of clear-minded folk who are asking far 
more probing questions than their indifferent cousins. They 
are for the Church, but in a very realistic way: they are 
neither apathetic nor suspicious, but they have to be con- 
vinced. And with more than idle curiosity, indeed with a 
measure of genuine sympathetic interest they inquire, “Is 
anything really hapening in the Church?” 





"Quoted by Douglas Webster in What Is Evangelism? (London: 
Highway Press, 1959), p. 46. 
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I suppose the most obvious answer to this question 
is to point out that the Church is a hive of humming activity 
today. To prove this by statistics would be a simple matter. 
But somehow mere numbers, totals, and net gains, impressive 
as they may appear, do not seem to be convincing in these 
times; in fact they have about them an aura of suspicion 
that is not without some justification, especially when our 
favorable situation is referred to as “a religious boom.” 
It is painfully true that in our effort to operate our churches 
more effectively and efficiently—and goodness knows, it was 
needed—we have capitulated in many instances to the disease 
of the machine and have marred our integrity by seeming to 
enter into competition with secular schemes and organizations. 
And so the question must be reframed in order to probe deep- 
er: Is anything happening in the vital areas of the Church’s 
life? Underlying all this busy-ness is there a stirring that is 
creative? Is this religious renaissance an indication of some 
real inner ferment or genuine contagion? Granted that the 
program of the Church had lagged and limped far behind 
the progressive methods of the world of business, education, 
and science, and was in need of revamping, yet in our pre- 
occupation with appropriating these new methods and skills 
have we compromised unwittingly with our real responsibil- 
ity? It is true that in certain areas of the Church’s program, 
particularly in Christian education, much excellent progress 
is being made and fresh projects undertaken, but we have 
not always recognized that methods of operation in them- 
selves are not creative; they are the means whereby the fruits 
of creativity are realized and made fully effective. And when- 
ever there has been any neglect of the deeper resources, the 
Church has had to battle for its own integrity on its own 
ground. It is now fighting against the secularization of 
all life, including its own. Sooner or later this becomes the 
inevitable struggle when either the means or the by-products 
of a program become an institution’s sole aim. 

This brings us to the place where we begin to see more 
clearly that the situation inside and outside the Church 
have a weakness in common. The world can boast of great 
creativity among the things men can handle and see (that is, 
in a general sense, the products of the mind), but suffers 
from a dearth of fresh and determinative departures in the 
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regions of high principles and moral adventure. The Church 
too is caught up in an intensive program of events, but the 
relationship of these activities to the one Event of history 
that gives meaning to all other events has been either weak- 
ened or missed entirely. Both the world and the Church are 
affected by a common ailment that has been variously de- 
scribed as short-sightedness or as a muddled sense of priori- 
ties or as the loss of a clear purpose. The grim tragedy, how- 
ever, is that what the world needs was once given to the 
Church to be used for the benefit of men but continues now 
in so many instances as a mere potential that is adored but 
not permitted generally to operate. There are some who claim 
that it is essentially a problem of communication, that the 
bridge of a common language has broken down and therefore 
the voice of the Church seems to get a poor hearing in the 
contemporary world. To a limited extent this may be true, 
but Douglas Webster was getting closer to the real reason 
when he reminded us that “the Church is called to be Christ’s 
working Body in today’s working world”—and this appears 
to be the unfinished business of our program-filled fellow- 
ship. P. T. Forsyth disclosed almost a modus operandi for us 
when he wrote, “You are to preach to the Church from the 
Gospel so that with the Church you may preach the Gospel 
to the world.” This is the Church’s purpose in a world that 
appears to be devoid of a sense of purpose. This is the place 
where the Church can be most creative, where methods and 
systems break off and the essential character of it’s own 
spiritual substances and raison d,étre becomes clear. It is, 
however, and necessarily so, an “inside job.” It must begin 
from within among those who are within and through them 
emerge as a creative force in the world. 


Now, in these times, the inclination is to put the respon- 
sibility upon the laity, and in many respects this is good and 
necessary for the claim of the Church upon each generation, 
but the initiative in this matter of creativity lies with the 
ministry. At the same time this is not intended to downgrade 
the primary work of the Holy Spirit, but simply to point out 
that the initiative lies with the minister in the sense that 
Paul indicated in Ephesians 2:12: God gave the minister to 
the Church to be its servant. As Charles S. Duthie described 
it, 
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He [the minister] does not derive his authority 
from the Church, but from God; but the Church is 
the sphere of his service, so that, under Christ, he 
is the servant of the Church. If the Church is the 
Body of Christ, then the minister is called to make 
it the effective Body.* 


And Forsyth declared again and again that the Church will 
be what the minister makes it. “The ministry,” he wrote, 
“has not to reform the world, but to create a Church for the 
world’s reformation.”* And this is substantially where the 
modern ministry has fallen short of its responsibility and 
where individual ministers have ceased generally to be crea- 
tive. In many instances they have been taken captive by the 
mass production line and therefore some of their most urgent 
assignments are performed on “a catch as catch can” basis. 
This is one reason why so many preachers are miserable and 
unhappy most of the time. They are restive and restless. 
With some, the poetic mood beats its wings against the cage 
that restricts all their movements to the deadening program 
of trivialities. With another, the creative artist is eager 
for a chance to be still and to see his dream evolve, but he 
never gets it. Minds that are capable of seminal thought 
become indifferent to its challenge and lose the incentive 
to follow through. Indeed the Moderator of the United 
Church of Canada, addressing the graduating class of one of 
the seminaries, indicated that as he visited presbyteries 
during 1959 the thing that disturbed him most among the 
ministers was “a loss of a sense of who and what they are.” 
And what has happened to the minister has cast its reflection 
across his worship and preaching. His worship is not an ex- 
perience, nor is it shaped to accommodate the normal move- 
ments of the seeking soul; it lacks meaning. Moreover the 
capacities that make preaching real preaching—original, 
dynainic, engaging, contagious, prophetic—are the exception 
today and therefore the twenty minutes on Sunday morning 
which should be the event to initiate other events has lost 
its motivated thrust, not through any fault of the pew but 
through the preacher himself. He has ceased to be creative. 





*God in His World (London: Independent Press, 1954), p. 88. 
‘P. T. Forsyth, The Church and Sacraments (London: Independent 
Press, 1947), p. 122. 
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More than a few preachers, especially those in middle 
life, acknowledge frankly and with some little despair that 
“they are licked.” They are beaten by the system. But if a 
preacher can justify his challenge to John Smith to change 
his mind, to have done with the thralldom of sin, surely he 
ought to ask himself: Can I get the best of the system? If 
not, what right has he to preach the evangel of the changed 
life? Both the beginning and the death-knell of creativity 
lie here. And the preacher, for the sake of the Gospel he 
represents and the world in its desperate need of it, must 
take fresh and deliberate action or else be himself a casta- 
way. 


I. To Be Creative the Preacher Must Preserve 
the Integrity of His Message 


Joseph McCulloch, in The Listener (February 19, 1959, 
p. 333), made this comment, “The problem of the preacher’s 
life today is supremely a question of integrity.” People 
make all kinds of silly demands upon a preacher’s energy and 
time that try to draw him into a dozen directions simul- 
taneously, but more than they will ever acknowledge their 
unspoken wish is: “Let Christ come down from the Cross.” 
This is part of that great invasion of the Church by the 
secular mind. Men and women live six days of the week by 
the machinery of clever deals, quick compromise, and tempo- 
rary expedients, and in this atmosphere the pattern of the 
fabric of their life is woven. The preacher, therefore, en- 
counters a nagging temptation when he faces these people 
every Sunday morning. It is like a silent protest, but a 
hidden anxiety is there nonetheless: “Bring Christ down from 
that Cross. Put him among us as a regular guy and we'll 
accept him as one of us.” And more than a few preachers 
have forfeited their hard won integrity by capitulating be- 
fore the pressure of this demand. 


The outward features of this secular invasion are 
obvious: option, compromise, activism, and expediency—to 
name just a few. Every congregation has members who come 
with the optional approach to matters of belief; they “pick 
and choose” as their fancy moves them. Augustine exposed 
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their secret fault when he said, “If you believe what you 
like in the Gospel and reject what you don’t like, it is not 
the Gospel you believe, but yourselves.” Or those who com- 
promise: James S. Stewart refers to people who “patch up 
some sort of working arrangement by which a less strenuous 
line of conduct is accepted without offending the conscience 
unduly.”® And then he goes on to remark that “the snare of 
compromise has always been religion’s most serious enemy, 
and the higher the religion the greater the danger.” Or the 
activists: the organization man of society brings his “know- 
how” into the area of religious devotion and very soon the 
Church ceases to be “the place where one would naturally 
look for spiritual happenings” (A. J. Gossip). Or those who 
are slaves to expediency: they have the notion that Chris- 
tianity is somewhat of a stimulant that can be administered 
in order to buttress our sagging democracy or activate our 
liberty and therefore it is most expedient to be on its side. 
They are wholly unaware of the primary axiom that “moral- 
ity consists in doing what is right for its own sake,’’* and if 
done for any other reason, so that it becomes a means to an 
end, the net result is immorality. 


These are some of the popular modes and philosophies 
of living that are present to a greater or lesser degree in 
every worshipping congregation today. And those who hold 
to these points of view will continue as just so many pious 
barnacles upon the Church unless and until they experience 
an arresting encounter with the essence of Christianity 
through a preacher who knows what his real business is. It 
is his job to declare, without apology or qualification, that 
the center of his message is the fact of Christ, the most 
creative reality in all history. For, as R. W. Dale expressed 
it, “Christ came not primarily to preach the Gospel, but that 
there might be a Gospel to preach.” And this Gospel was 
Good News, not about men, but about God. And its authenti- 
city was endorsed by Jesus’ life who was “the image of the 
invisible God.” Preachers, therefore, who dilute their pulpit 
message to become little essays about being good and about 
the need for dropping bits of kindness here and there, have 





‘A Man in Christ (London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1954), p. 94. 
*James S. Stewart, A Faith to Proclaim (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s, 1953), p. 40. 
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forfeited the opportunity to be creative and have identified 
themselves with the common predicament of the men and 
women in the pew. Since they say what people want to hear, 
they deviate from the integrity of that message which once 
startled scribes and Pharisees out of their comfortable pat- 
terns and turned a world upside down. 


But the preacher who presents the fact of Christ as 
“a desperately serious thing” (W. R. Inge) begins a creative 
work among his people. From Christ they learn that their 
life is not their own selfish possession to be guarded within 
the framework and safety of the status quo, but is a gift of 
God; and although they are estranged morally from God, the 
claim of his love follows them and by his own choosing their 
destiny is involved in him. And the measure of this concern 
of God was demonstrated once and for all by the dimension 
of the Cross. As the old gospel hymn goes, 


Thy life was given for me; 
Thy blood, O Lord, was shed, 
That I might ransomed be, 
And quickened from the dead: 
Thy life was given for me; 
What have I given for Thee? 


— Frances R. Havergal 


The highest response man can make to the fact of Christ 
is an act of worship. For when men worship rightly they 
open themselves fully to the reinvigorating energies of the 
grace of God. And with each recurring response they grow 
morally strong and spiritually mature, and the world and 
its machines become purposeful instruments in their hands. 
In the crucible of inner human experiences things will begin 
to happen again, and they will happen for God’s glory and the 
salvation of men. Somerset Maugham once said that “the best 
stories do not end; they go on forever in our minds.” So 
does the message of the creative preacher. 


II. To Be Creative the Preacher Must 
Give Meaning to Worship 


Earlier, following the leading of Forsyth, we saw that 
the minister must preach from the Gospel to the Church and 
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with the Church take the new life out into the world. The 
fact of Christ is at the center of the Good News, and it is a 
creative thing because those who claim it are totally trans- 
formed by it and they enlist as transformers of others in 
his name. But what about this congregation of people, this 
collection of miscellaneous persons who meet in a common 
sanctuary on Sunday morning? In what way do they become 
the context in which the message is proclaimed? What can 
weld them into a unified creative group that can move out 
into society as good leaven in the sordid lump? Worship is 
the answer. Only worship, marked by wholeness, that is, 
worship with over-all meaning, can create this body whose 
mission it is to bring the Risen Lord to all of life. What 
then are some of the basic needs that must be kept in mind? 


The Act of Worship Must Be Directed God-ward 

Subjective worship has been the bane of the devotional 
side of the majority of Protestant churches. And reality in 
worship has increased only in the proportion that what we do 
and say in church are directed toward God rather than man. 
In some services of worship the hymns and prayers are man- 
centered and little indication is given of that farther horizon 
where the things of earth are touched by the things of 
heaven. Moreover, the only discernible goal of this kind 
of service is to create a vague sense of good fellowship 
which differs from the secular only in a certain piousness 
that is attached to it and of which the by-products are gen- 
erally negligible. The order of service is formless in liturgi- 
cal shape and uneven in devotional quality. Indeed some of 
the “items” on the program are not very much above the 
level of “sacred vaudeville.” Everything is selected with the 
hope of making people feel better and of demonstrating 
that worship is divinely intended to be primarily a thera- 
peutic experience. Such worship may tickle the emotions 
or stir human fancy superficially, but it cannot challenge 
the mind or will. 


Thomas Morrow wrote recently that “the goal of wor- 
ship is the glory of God and the result of worship must be the 
expression of that glory in transformed and transfigured 
lives.”? Worship then is not a matter of majoring in minors 





"Worship and Preaching (London: Epworth Press, 1956), p. 15. 
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or of making by-products into primary objectives. ‘“Worship 
is the all-pervading recognition of the absolute worth of 
God.” To be worthy and sincere it must be “Godward and 
God-honoring.” In other words, belief is at the basis of wor- 
ship. And worship is what we do in response to our aware- 
ness of the revelation of the love of God that came to us in 
Jesus Christ. It is what we believe that excites our worship. 
It is what we believe about God that determines the quality 
of our worship and of the life that results from it. Modern 
people have lost the “God-dimension” and exist therefore in 
merely a two-dimensional world. And this accounts for so 
much of the flatness and meaninglessness and “way-out-less- 
ness” in our everyday life. But when God becomes the one 
object of our thought and adoration in worship we become 
creative through our nature sharing his redemptive nature. 
We are in touch with reality, an experience beyond which 
we can never be the same again. As the hymnwriter worded 
it: 
Since what we choose is what we are 
And what we love we yet shall be. 


John Calvin said, “[Man] is capable of receiving God and of 
union with him.” Only as our worship embraces him will 
something creative result in us. Or as F. H. Brabant said, 
“God must come first, or man’s edification will not follow.” 


The Act of Worship Must Be Christ-centered 


Every congregation, whether it be surburban, downtown, 
or frontier, is made up of individual persons. In manners, 
moods, and complexes they resemble any other audience. Ted 
Willis, the distinguished English television writer, describes 
the peculiar character of the T-V audience as a scattered 
multitude’ of people who pass through “an unshared exper- 
ience.” The worshipping congregation, however, ought to be 
a gathered company who share a common experience in the 
same place. But on more occasions than we dare to estimate 
this is the exception rather than the general rule. How fre- 
quently it does happen that several hundred people come 
from the outside world and after an hour in the sanctuary 
they go out exactly as they came in. The blame can be placed 
variously; there are always those who refuse to be made 
whole. But more often than not, it is due to the lack of their 
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involvement not only in things that are done but in that inte- 
grative factor without which any service is merely a poor 
imitation. 

In every service of worship there ought to be “some- 
thing in which we all take part,” whereby we bring to God 
“the whole individual man in the whole Christian commun- 
ity.”® But the matter of a prayer or two in unison or a few 
vocal responses does not convert a collection of individuals 
into a Christian community. The early Christians were able 
to be “with one accord in one place” because they were “in 
Christ.” Their worship was “an experience of togetherness 
with one another and with Christ.”® He was the Head of the 
Body. They were involved in him. They were one in him. And 
therefore as a contagious, corporate personality (if such a 
term can be used) they were able to move out with creative 
force into the secular world. 


The Act of Worship Must Emerge 
in a Way of Life 


If a new way of life is to be created it must take place 
in the Church, in the fellowship of that community of per- 
sons where praise, prayer, and dedication are sincerely made. 
The preacher’s role is crucial because through his leadership 
and inspiration the intentions of the group are raised and di- 
rected. The outcome of worship can never be emotional an- 
archy. Moreover, if commitment to Christ is to be desired and 
aimed for above everthing, it cannot take place in isolation. 
The worshiping group must become an organic living body 
that will move out into life to redeem it from the inside. If 
the preacher presents God to the people—through the proc- 
lamation of the Word, the testimony of his own life, and the 
high experience of an act of worship that unveils reality— 
then they will carry the obedience they have pledged in the 
sanctuary into the activities of daily living. The prayer of St. 
Richard of Chichester sums up this matter: “. . . that we 
may know thee more clearly, love thee more dearly, and 





‘A. R. Shands, The senna? Movement and the Local Church 
(London: SCM Press, 1959), p. 
 « G. Reynolds, “The PLE a * It’s Worship,” The Living Church, 
W. Vaughan (Toronto: The United Church Publishing House, 
1949}, p. 78. 
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follow thee more nearly day by day.” Worship and life belong 
together. Separation spells the impoverishment of both of 
them. As George MacLeod has said, “The ultimate worship 
of God is what we do in the realm of service or obedience in 
the market place.” Here then the work of the creative preach- 
er finds its highest expression. As Alfred R. Shands put it 
so well, 
He [the minister] has been given the privilege of 
forming and assembling the Body of Christ. And 
the price which he must pay in order to receive this 
gift is the total gift of himself to them. “For their 
sakes I santify myself.” . . . The existence of a holy 
people, a militant laity, is within his hands.’ 
In other words, the creative preacher will bring the heart 
of worship through the community of believers to the heart 
of the world. 


III. To Be Creative the Preacher 
Must Excell as an Interpreter 


Few will deny that we are now in a period of transition 
in preaching. The old topical sermon with its emphasis upon 
moral panaceas of the self-help variety has had its day. 
Indeed it had already over-stayed its time. Other movements 
had gotten well under way—the rise of biblical theology, the 
new evangelism, the liturgical renaissance—while the pulpit 
was still amiably discussing contemporary events within a 
contemporary context. Also during this time there has been 
a dearth of pivotal preachers, those prophetic voices who 
carve out a new approach to preaching and mark those cre- 
ative turning points we associate with such names as Henry 
Ward Beecher and Harry Emerson Fosdick. 


In a sense, therefore, we are now in a period of wander- 
ing as far as the pulpit is concerned and the basic reason 
for it is that the preacher has lost his identification. In a 
recent issue of The Christian Century (June 22, 1960) 
Edward V. Stein of the San Francisco Theological Seminary 
was discussing modern man, but his description applies with 
equal fitness to the ministry: “Willie Loman in Arthur 
Miller’s Death of a Salesman ‘lives in the past and the 
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future but loses the present.’ Because he sees himself in ex- 
ternal terms, essentially in the light of his market value, his 
own son remarks after his death, ‘He never knew who he 
was’”’ (p. 746). Similarly with the ministry today; we are in 
a search for a name. And this search is not purely an aca- 
demic exercise; it is the most absorbing necessity of the hour. 
Some study groups have come up with various designations: 
pastor-director, for example. But the best word has been 
suggested by W. B. J. Martin when he said, 

The image which has given cohesion to my task is 

the image I have entertained of myself as 

interpreter. ... Prophet, pastor, teacher, evangelist 

—none of these terms is fully adequate because none 

of them is complete in itself. They each need a set- 

ting which includes them all and enriches them all. 

The image of the Interpreter, I submit, is compre- 

hensive enough to include every aspect of a minis- 

ter’s life, and will give another dimension to every 
function he is called upon to perform." 

Few of us will disagree with Dr. Martin’s conclusions, 
but all would want to go on to ask: How does the role of the 
interpreter affect preaching: In what way does it provide a 
key to creativity? 


The Interpreter Makes the Message of the 
Christian Gospel Clear to His People 


Among the members of every congregation there is an 
appalling ignorance of what actually the gospel is. Whenever 
the preacher takes seriously his responsibility as an inter- 
preter, however, his is an informed congregation. They know 
not only “in whom” they believe, which is a basic matter, 


but they are schooled also in “what” to believe, which is © 


highly important because it is upon this very thing they will 
act. It is upon what they believe about God, Jesus Christ, 


redemption, salvation, and future blessedness that determines — 
their moral conduct and their conception of their destiny. © 


And how will they know these things, and the implications 


of them, unless a clear-thinking, well-informed preacher 


makes them plain? 





4“The Minister as Interpreter,” The Chaplain, XVII (June, 1960), : 
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The Interpreter Will Create a Consciousness 
of God in the Midst of Common Life 


Here the interpreter becomes prophet. Now the prophetic 
office is not to foretell but to declare how God acts. In all 
the malfunctioning of national and social relationships the 
prophet declares what is the will and character of God. His 
presentation is not in any systematic form, but in every hu- 
man crisis, at every sign of a slump in national morality, he 
speaks from such an overwhelming conviction of God’s pres- 
ence and character that his hearers discern the validity of 
that higher note, “Thus saith the Lord.” The interpreter is 
concerned with justifying the ways of God to men and 
whether he be an eighth century prophet or a twentieth cen- 
tury preacher, the integrity of his message must be endorsed, 
and indeed matched, by the integrity of his own spiritual 
character. It is his God-consciousness that will gain for him 
a hearing among people for whom even religion itself has 
become a casual option. 


The Interpreter Will Seek to Demonstrate 
The Relevance of the Bible to Life 


Henry Sloan Coffin once said that “the preacher is not 
so much an interpreter of the Bible as he is an interpreter of 
life by the Bible.” One can talk about the Bible, tell all that 
is in it, and even bolster every argument with “The Bible 
says,” but it does not become a creative factor until life as 
it exists now encounters what the Bible declares life ought 
to be. The interpreter cannot have a remote or Olympian 
relationship to life. Indeed the anxious claim of his people 
will not permit it. He must put himself into the medley of 
life, come to grips with all its foibles and failures, and at 
the same time not lose sight of how it appeared once and 
for all in the face of Jesus Christ. In the Bible God’s revela- 
tion of himself comes to its finest and final expression in 
the life of Christ. Here we see truth alive in a person. In 
the interpreter’s hands, therefore, “the Bible becomes not a 
problem book to be explained and defended but a book that 
illumines the problems of man’s actual existence.” Otherwise 
any moral] treatise might just as well be the preacher’s text- 
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book. But in the Bible, as nowhere else, men find that life 
takes on meaning. And the key to this meaning is the living 
Lord from whom and unto whom are all things. 


At this stage we can see how necessary to creative 
preaching is the art of interpretation and to the wholeness 
and relevance of the gospei the preacher brings to the Church. 
It remains now to say a few words about those special char- 
acteristics that prevent the message from falling upon un- 
responsive ears. Without attempting to be exhaustive, let us 
consider three features or marks which the creative preacher 
must keep in mind: 


Engagement.—Some few years ago the key word in the 
art of communication was empathy. Empathy was the ability 
or facility to think or feel one’s way into the secret citadel 
of another man’s person so that one is able to speak to his 
moral or spiritual need. The preacher who could achieve this 
art had made a forward step in the process of learning to 
communicate effectively. But there is a further side to this 
action which is frequently overlooked: communication is a 
two-way proceeding. It involves words, but basically it is 
a relationship. The preacher therefore must secure also the 
involvement of the congregation with him. This means to 
have the people “with him” as he speaks. George A. Buttrick 
has taught us that no preacher should get beyond the first 
paragraph or two without impressing upon his hearers that 
his subject is a matter for their concern. And when they 
sense this relevance of the subject to their own life they 
become engaged in it with the speaker and are led by his 
thinking and witness to the verdict he desires. 


Realism.—Once a famous actor was asked, “What is 
the difference between actors and preachers?” He replied, 
“Actors deal with unrealities as if they were real, while ~ 
preachers deal with realities as if they were unreal.” Ab- 
stractions are not the language of preaching, especially in 
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an age when images are the stock in trade of mass communi- 
cation. Yet the old slogan that “one picture is worth 1,000 
words” does not solve the entire problem. There is a realism 
of association as well as the realism of concreteness. And 
this applies particularly to the matter of illustrations. Illus- 
trations that come out of the fabric of life as men know 
it with all the realism they can see and the contemporaneity 
they can feel are more likely to fascinate the mind and stir 
the will than an incident, for example, from the Napoleonic 
Wars. Someone said about Alexander Whyte of St. George’s, 
Edinburgh, “Vividly dramatic at times, he makes you see 
things that are invisible.” Principles clothed in the homely 
garb of today are likely to be more clearly visible than in the 
cut of the styles of yesterday. 


Dynamic.—The dictionary meaning for “dynamic” is 
“the ability to produce activity in others.” It is not a 
matter solely of enthusiasm, although enthusiasm is part of 
it. It is not a matter of emotion, although emotion is involved 
in it. Too much preaching, however, is addressed exclusively 
to the intellect and too little to the conscience. But it is in the 
region of the conscience that decisions are made. Leonard 
Hodgson complained about modern preaching that “fails to 
catch fire and kindle answering sparks in the congregation 
because its utterance gives the impression of being the per- 
formance of a routine duty.’ And Douglas Webster called 
for a preacher who would “be an instrument releasing the 
power of the Holy Ghost.’* These words indicate the need 
for a dynamic quality in preaching, which comes not from 
the fact of our experience but from the fact which we ex- 
perience. And as this fact possesses the preacher the con- 
tagion of it in his life and witness starts things moving in 
others and the congregation becomes a center of moral influ- 

“The Doctrine of the Trinity (London: Nisbet and Company, 


1946), p. 181. 
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ence and spiritual power in the land. Christ founded a com- 
munity. It was a contagious fellowship. It is this group the 
creative preacher forms and with it he goes out to remake 
the world. 
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Seeking A Regenerate 
Church Membership 


James Leo Garrett 


The leadership and example of Southern Baptists are 
today being shared with and sought by other Baptist bodies 
and by certain other Christian bodies in the fields of evange- 
lism, religious education and church administration, religious 
radio and television, pastoral care, theological education, and 
certain other areas of church life and activity. There is at 
least one area—an area in which Baptists and other free 
churchmen have claimed uniqueness—in which neither the 
leadership nor the example of Southern Baptists is being 
sought or followed. I refer to the concept and practice of that 
which Baptists have called “‘a regenerate church membership.” 
In brief this means that particular congregations of Baptists 
are supposed to be composed only of those who have given 
and do continue to give evidence of having been “begotten” 
or “born anew” or “born from above” by the Holy Spirit. 
Could it be that we Southern Baptists are not exemplary in 
regard to a regenerate membership because we have to a 
degree abandoned in practice what we have formerly advo- 
cated in principle? Voices from within the Southern Baptist 
Convention increasingly are raised in diagnosis of the malady 
of Southern Baptist churchmanship which is contemporaneous 
with the mild vitality of our Southern Baptist advance.’ 





*L. C. Craig, “Maintaining Church Discipline,” Baptist Standard, 
LXI (June 30, 1949), 6; H. W. Schafer, “Church Discipline: A Lost 
Doctrine,” Western Recorder, CXXIV (February 9, 1950), 9, 25; Max 
Stanfield, “Church Disturbers,” Baptist Messenger, XL (April 19, 
1951), 5; L. C. Quarles, “Church Discipline and Infallibility,” Reli- 
gious Herald, CXXIV (August 16, 1951), 4; “Leaving Off the Varnish,” 
Baptist New Mexican, XL (March 27, 1952), 1; J. Edgar Mobley, 

Church Discipline Needed,” Baptist Courier, LXXXIV (October 30, 
1952), 8; Morgan Kizer, “More About Discipline,” Baptist Courier, 
LXXXIV (November 20, 1952), 9; Carl Loy, “Church Discipline,” 
Western Recorder, CXXVII (September 24, 1953), 5, 8; W. C. Taylor, 
“Church Discipline,” Western Recorder, CXXVII (October 8, 1953), 
5; J. W. MacGorman, “A Vanishing Baptist Distinctive,’ Christian 
Index, CXXXVI (July 18, 1957), 6; Erwin L. McDonald, “Revival of 
Church Discipline?” Arkansas Baptist, LVIII (July 16, 1959), 4; 
James Leo Garrett, “Church Discipline: Lost, But Recoverable,” 
Western Recorder, CXXXIII (July 23, 1959), 3f.; Bill G. West, 
Where Do Southern Baptists Stand with Reference to Church Dis- 
cipline?” Baptist Standard, LXXII (January 6, 1960), 10 f. 
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26 SEEKING A REGENERATE 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Some may appropriately inquire whether the ideal of a 
regenerate membership, if waning, should be renewed and, 
if lost, should be restored. Is this a lost cause or a vital issue? 


I 


Any answer to such a question should begin with the 
New Testament. The Johannine concept of “birth from 
above” (John 3:3, 7), the Pauline ideas of “baptism into 
death” (Rom. 6:3 f.) and “a new creation” (2 Cor. 5:17), 
and the Petrine idea of “being begotten anew” (1 Pet. 1:3, 23) 
are the foundation-stones for the edifice of the renewed fel- 
lowship of Christian believers, whether in the first Christian 
century, the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, or the 
twentieth century. In the primitive ecclesiology of the Acts 
and certain of the epistles of the New Testament the principal 
terms descriptive of Christ’s ecclesia were nominalized verbs. 
For example, “the believers’ were those who had “believed” 
upon Jesus Christ, “the disciples” were those who had sub- 
mitted to the “discipling” of their Lord Jesus, “the saints” 
were those who had been and were being “sanctified.” One 
might reasonably expect a word such as “regenerated” to have 
developed in New Testament documents. The First Epistle 
of John supplies the idea if not the term. “No one born of 
God commits (we say interpretatively “habitually”) sin; for 
God’s nature abides in him, and he cannot sin because he is 
born of God” (1 John 3:9, R.S.V.). “Beloved, let us love one 
another; for love is of God, and he who loves is born of God 
and knows God” (1 John 4:7, R.S.V.). “We know that any 
one born of God does not sin, but He who was born of God 
keeps him, and the evil one does not touch him” (1 John 5:18, 
R.S.V.). According to First John the regenerate life is a sine 
qua non for being one of the community of Christians. 


One should by no means draw the erroneous inference 
that since the New Testament teaches that to be in the Chris- 
tian community one must have been “born of God,” therefore 
the New Testament teaches that the particular churches are 
sinless. Nothing could be farther from the truth. John warns 
the Christians, “If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
ourselves, and the truth is not in us” (1 John 1:8, A.S.V.). 
The First Epistle to the Corinthians clearly manifests the 
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unsaintly condition of the saints at Corinth. Paul’s reference 
to “the church . . . not having spot or wrinkle or any such 
thing; but that it should be holy and without blemish” 
(Eph. 5:27, A.S.V.) points to the unrealized if not also to the 
eschatological. 


The tension—we may say “dialectic’”—between the ideal 
holiness of Christ’s ecclesia and actual holiness of the ecclesia 
or between regeneracy and degeneracy evoked the discipline 
which prevailed in New Testament churches. This discipline 
had its affirmative thrust in the whole gamut of influences 
for “the edification of the body” of Christ and its negative 
thrust in the censures and disfellowshipping which occurred. 
The sudden deaths of Ananias and Sapphira, who lied to 
the Holy Spirit by retaining part of the proceeds from the 
sale of a certain piece of property while pretending to give 
all to the Christian community, were a kind of direct divine 
discipline (Acts 5:1-11). Sometimes the Christian com- 
munity was disciplined by the voluntary withdrawal or de- 
parture of those who were not truly Christians. This seems 
to be the import of 1 John 2:19, R.S.V.: “They (i.e., many 
antichrists) went out from us, but they were not of us; for 
if they had been of us, they would have continued with us; 
but they went out, that it might be plain that they all were 
not of us.” Removal from the Christian community came also 
by specific action of the church or the church through an 
apostle and was called “deliverance unto Satan” (1 Cor. 5:5). 


II 


Not only the New Testament data but also the concepts 
and practices of the Anabaptists and early Baptists need to 
be brought to bear upon our contemporary problem. In the 
Baptist and free Church tradition “regenerate membership” 
has meant that visible, particular, local churches ought as 
nearly as possible to consist only of regenerate persons who 
continue to live in fellowship with Christ and with their 
Christian brethren as reborn men. Historically speaking, 
Anabaptist and early Baptist concern for the regeneracy of 
particular churches was focused upon two principal aspects 
of church life, namely, the admission of members to the 
congregation and the proper maintenance of the congrega- 
tional membership. 








SEEKING A REGENERATE 
CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 


Conrad Grebel, a leader among the Swiss Brethren, gave 
prominence to the concept of the new birth and taught that 
only such new members should be received as give evidence 
of having died with and having been raised with Christ.? The 
first writing of Menno Simons after renouncing Roman Cath- 
olicism was on “The Spiritual Resurrection” (1536).* There- 
after Menno wrote a major treatise on “The New Birth,’” 
and the concept of regeneration was prominent in all his 
writings. Dietrich Philips, another Dutch Anabaptist, wrote 
a treatise “Of Regeneration and the New Creature.”® Of the 
One Hundred Articles set forth by John Smyth’s congregation 
of English Baptists in Amsterdam, nineteen specifically men- 
tion regeneration, the regenerates, or the new creation.* The 
Somerset Particular Baptist Confession (1656) states, ““That 
in admitting members into the church of Christ, it is the 
duty of the church, and ministers whom it concerns, in faith- 
fulness to God, that they be careful they receive none but 
such as do make forth evident demonstration of the new 
birth, and the work of faith with power.”’ The Second Lon- 
don Confession of Particular Baptists (1677), which became 
by the addition of two articles the Philadelphia Confession 
of Faith, declares: 

All persons throughout the world, professing the 

faith of the gospel, and obedience unto God by 

Christ, according unto it; not destroying their own 

profession by any errors everting the foundation, 

or unholyness of conversation, are and may be called 

visible saints; and of such ought all partciular con- 

gregations to be constituted.® 





“Letter of Grebel to Vadian, Dec. 29, 1522,” Die Vadianische 
Briefsammlung der Stadtbibliothek St. Gallen, II, 458 f., quoted by 
Harold S. Bender, Conrad Grebel (Goshen, Ind.: Mennonite Historical 
Society, 1950), p. 277; “Epistle of Grebel and Others to Thomas 
Mintzer, Sept. 5, 1524,” Boehmer-Kirn, Thomas Miintzer Briefwechsel, 
quoted by Bender, p. 277. 

*The Complete Works of Menno Simons, trans. Leonard Verduin 
oy! A a John C. Wenger (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1956), pp. 

‘Ibid., pp. 87-102. 

*Enchiridion (Nev-Berun: Christian Méser, 1851). 

*Arts. 41, 42, 44, 47, 49, 51, 52. 57-68, 65, 73, 75, 81, and 98, in 
William L. Lumpkin, Baptist Confessions of Faith (Philadelphia: 
Judson Press, 1959), pp. 131-38. 

"Art XXV, 21, ibid., p. 211. 

*Art, XXVI, 2, ibid, p. 285. 
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The New Hampshire Confession of Faith (1833) contains a 
specific and explicit article on regeneration, though less is 
said about the relation of regeneration to church member- 
ship.® Both the Philadelphia (1743, 1798)'!° and Charleston 
(1774) Baptist Church Disciplines prescribed procedures for 
the admission of members in the light of the concept of 
“visible saints” and “regenerate members.” “None are fit 
materials for a Gospel-Church,” said the Charleston Church 
Discipline, “without having first experienced an entire 
change of nature.” To open the door of admission “so wide 
as to suffer unbelievers, unconverted and graceless persons 
to crowd into it without control” is “to make the Church of 
Christ a harlot.’!! In beth Philadelphia and Charleston Dis- 
ciplines doctrinal understanding and ethical conduct were to 
be examined as well as the conversion experience.” 


On the maintenance of membership our free church tra- 
dition has been no less explicit. The oldest Anabaptist articles 
of faith, the Schleitheim Articles (1527), contain as one of 
the seven principal themes the subject of excommunication.” 
Dietrich Philips, in his treatise on “The Church of God” 
(c. 1560), recently translated into English for the first time," 
enumerated seven “ordinances” or marks of the true church, 
and one of these was “evangelical separation, without which 
the congregation of God cannot stand or be maintained.” 
Peter Rideman, the Hutterite theologian, dealt with exclu- 
sion and readmission.» Menno Simons wrote extensively on 





*Arts. VII, XIII ibid., pp. 363-65. : 

*A Confession of Faith . . . adopted by the Baptist Association 
met at Philadelphia, September 25, 1742, and A Short Treatise 
(Philadelphia: S. C. Ustick, 1810). Hereafter cited as ST (Philadel- 
phia). A Confession of Faith ... and A Treatise of Church Discipline 
adopted by the Sansom Street Baptist Church, ng iets oan (Phila- 
delphia: Anderson and Meehan, 1818). This treatise had been adopted 
by the Philadelphia Baptist Association in 1797. Hereafter cited as TCD 
alas yes roe mit 2S 

424 Summary of Church-Discipline Shewing the Qualifications 
and Duties of the Officers and Members of a Gospel-Church by the 
Baptist-Association in Charlestown, S. C. (Charlestown, S. C.: David 
Bruce, 1774), III, 1. Hereafter cited as SCD (Charleston). 

“ST (Philadelphia), “Of the Admission of Members,” pp. 10-19; 
SCD (Charleston), III, 1. 

*Art. [I, Lumpkin, p. 25. 

“George H. Williams and Angel M. Mergal (eds.), Spiritual 
and Anabaptist Writers, Vol. XXV, “Library of Christian Classics” 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1957), pp. 226-60. 

*Account of Our Religion, Doctrine, and Faith (Bromdon, England: 
Plough Publishing House, 1950), pp. 131-33. 
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church discipline.’* and the application of church discipline 
became the divisive issue of Mennonite history.17 In the 
Thirty-Eight Articles of John Smyth and 41 Others (1610) 
there is a clear statement on church censures.'!* The same is 
true of the One Hundred Articles of John Smyth’s congre- 
gation’® and Thomas Helwys’ Latin Articles of 1611.2° The 
First London Confession of Particular Baptists (1644) de- 
clares that every member is subject to congregational disci- 
pline and that “the Church ought with great care and ten- 
derness, with due advice to proceed against her members.’ 
The Philadelphia Church Discipline in its 1797 revision? and 
the Charleston Church Discipline** define three types or 
degrees of church censures: (1) the rebuke or the admoni- 
tion or the brotherly reproof; (2) suspension “from of- 
fice, from the Lord’s table, and from the liberty of judging 
and voting in any case”;** and (3) excommunication, or 
exclusion “from union and communion with the church, and 
from all rights and privileges thereof.”*5 Church discipline 
was a prominent theme in the writings of J. R. Graves and 
a key factor in his argument for local church participation 
in the Lord’s Supper.”* Philip Schaff, the eminent American 
church historian, writing nearly three-quarters of a century 
ago, said 


In large cities on the Continent there are parishes 
of fifty thousand souls with a single pastor: while 
in the United States of America there is on the 
average one pastor to every thousand members. .. . 





%*“A Kind Admonition on Church Discipline” (1541), “A Clear 
Account of Excommunication” (1550), and “Instruction on Excommuni- 
cation” (1558), The Complete Works of Menno Simons, pp. 407-18, 
455-85, 959-98. 

“Cf. John Christian Wenger, Glimpses of Mennonite History and 
Doctrine (Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1947), pp. 42f., 75, 80, 83, 
111 f., 115 f., 121-23, 125-30, 162, 168 f. 

*Art. XXXIII, Lumpkin, pp. 110 f. 

“Art. LXXX, ibid., p. 189. 

"Art. XVII, ibid., p. 121. 

"Art. XLIII, ibid., p. 168. 

“TCD (Philadelphia), IX. 

"SCD (Charleston), V. 

“Ibid., V, 2. 

“Ibid., V, 8. 

“The Lord’s Supper: A Church Ordinance (Texarkana, Ark.-Tex.: 
ye Sunday School Committee, 1928), pp. 14 f., 24, 28-30, 36-39, 
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The free-church system secures the exercise of 
church discipline, which is almost impossible in 
state-churches, and provides a purer and more effi- 
cient ministry.?? 


Indeed Professor Franklin H. Littell has suggested that the 
whole meaning of the free church tradition centers not so 
much in separation from the state as in the disciplined 
community of committed Christians.?* If this is true, then 
how are our contemporary churches related to our own heri- 
tage? 


III 


Although there are no comprehensive and reliable statis- 
tical surveys by which to establish such a thesis, the fact 
seems to be that Southern Baptists or at least certain 
Southern Baptist churches are drifting away from the ideal 
of a regenerate and ordered membership. That there are 
varying degrees of such drifting and that there are varying 
degrees of awareness of the problems are readily acknowl- 
edged. It is difficult to distinguish between the symptoms of 
the drift and the cause of the drift. Without attempting to 
separate causes from symptoms it is necessary to enumerate 
some of the factors in the contemporary problem of admission 
to Southern Baptist church membership. 


First, there is generally a lack of any clear vocal con- 
fession of one’s faith or narration of one’s conversion in the 
regular worship services at which new converts are received. 
There is a growing tendency for pastors, evangelists, minis- 
ters of education, visiting supply ministers, and others who 
are responsible for presenting to churches applicants for 
membership to confess faith for the applicant—a strange 
proxy method for Baptists! The questions put to the applicant 
are sometimes so framed that they imply that they are 
rhetorical questions whose answers are known before the 
asking. Indeed the increasing tendency of Baptist church 
members to inquire why Baptist churches vote upon appli- 
cants for membership may be explained not only in the con- 
trary practice of the Churches of Christ but also in improper 

"Church and State in the United States (New York: G. P. Put- 


nam’s Sons, 1888), p. 81. 
"The Free Church (Boston: Starr King Press, 1957), p. 1. 
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and well-nigh meaningless procedures in receiving members 
into Baptist churches. 


Second, the absence in some churches of any serious 
doctrinal or ethical standards for membership has cheapened 
the meaning of church membership. A “believe what you 
will” and “do what you please” attitude has made inroads. 
Doctrinal, ethical, and fellowship standards should not only 
be determined by the congregation but clearly stated to appli- 
cants for membership. If civic clubs, fraternal orders, and 
voluntarist societies of various types have stricter standards 
for membership than Southern Baptist churches, this brings 
no credit to the latter and no honor to our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Third, there are the subtle pressures toward quantitative 
or numerical gains in church membership. Ministerial success 
is chiefly measured in these terms by many, it would seem. 
A pastor feels the pressure to produce results! Statisticism 
outruns a concern for the solvency of our church statistics. 
Receive members, some say, and then settle any problems 
pertaining thereto. The woe has been upon the pastor or the 
minister of education who questioned such trends. Let the 
woe now be on the one who ignores such trends. 


A fourth factor is the use of semi-coercive or question- 
able methods which serve to provoke spurious professions of 
faith, whether on the part of junior age children or other 
persons. 


Fifth, there is the widespread practice of taking the 
congregational vote on new members immediately after the 
applicant presents himself for membership. This practice is 
retained and justified by some churches on the ground that 
the pastor has personally conferred with the overwhelming 
majority of applicants before they present themselves. 


Some would be anxious to add to this list of factors the 
probability of a lowered average age of conversion in 
Southern Baptist churches. This factor demands careful study 
and it is encouraging to know that such study is being made 
by those dealing with the evangelism of children. 


A similar list of factors may be compiled concerning 
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the problem of maintaining the church membership. A major 
consideration is the paucity of Christian nurture afforded 
to new converts. Nurture, it should be noted, is the positive 
side of church discipline. Some churches have constituted 
classes for new members, sometimes under the pastor’s direc- 
tion and sometimes led by a staff member. Despite our or- 
ganizational successes such Christian nurture is often sorely 
lacking and deficient. The Baptist Jubilee emphasis on teach- 
ing and training is overdue. 


Second, Southern Baptist church membership standards 
are influenced by the pressures of social and moral conform- 
ity with “the world’—I use the term as it is used in First 
John. Baptists as a denomination have risen in social prestige 
and economic position. Some have felt a seemingly irresisti- 
ble pressure to “keep up with the Joneses” which is much 
stronger than the motivations of Christian discipleship. While 
poverty is no guarantee of piety, yet Baptists face a new set 
of problems in becoming acceptable, prosperous, and re- 
spectable in the social community. Church membership stand- 
ards are defied by the fact that many church members have 
abandoned or have never shared in an active churchmanship. 


When Southern Baptists have moved geographically 
without transfer of active churchmanship, the oft-discussed 
“non-resident problem” has arisen. Efforts to cope with the 
problem have not reduced its seriousness. Nor is a purely so- 
ciological explanation of the migration of Southern Baptists 
into the North and West adequate. When Southern Baptists 
have moved geographically without transfer of active church- 
manship, we have the non-resident problem. When they have 
become alienated ideologically, we have the non-active prob- 
lem. The two often have coincided. 


Finally, the forsaking or neglect of the negative aspects 
of church discipline such as the censures has contributed to 
the difficulties of maintaining a “regenerate membership.” 


IV 
It is possible that Southern Baptists may allow the drift 


_ toa mixed membership to continue with no serious concern or 


wil » action. To do so may mean (1) to forsake our own Baptist 
ning © 


and free church principle cherished by our spiritual predeces- 
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sors; (2) to obscure more completely the line of demarcation 
between “church” and “world”; (3) to permit the increase 
of the number and proportion of inactive, indifferent, un- 
committed, undedicated Christians to become minorities with- 
in the larger formal church memberships; (4) to encourage 
a deeper separation from fellow Baptists who seek to practice 
a regenerate, disciplined membership; (5) to increase rather 
than decrease the ratio between Southern Baptist church 
members and new converts received through evangelistic 
efforts for baptism; (6) to weaken our Baptist convictions 
and practice on the great moral and social issues of the day; 
and (7) to render increasingly hollow the Baptist stand for 
separation of the church from the state if it does not also 
mean separation of the church to the lordship of Christ. 


Those who are concerned about the drift, however, find 
it no easy task to find a solution or solutions to the problems 
of the drift. Nor will Southern Baptists likely all agree on 
any single solution. Renewal and reformation are recurrent 
experiences in the story of God’s redemption of man, and we 
should not underestimate the divine initiative and power in 
recalling us to a thoroughgoing Christian pattern of church 


life. 


A renewed churchmanship among Southern Baptists 
could arise from (1) a rediscovery of the biblical doctrine of 


the church as the people of God (ho laos theou); (2) a re- : 


newed sensitivity to the early theological rootage of Baptists ~ 


and other “‘free churches”; (3) a growing sense of the neces- . 
sary relatedness between ecclesiology and ethics; (4) an alert ~ 
consciousness of the utterly critical situation facing Chris- © 


tianity in today’s world. 


On the problem of the proper admission of candidates ~ 
for membership, some Southern Baptist churches are stress- ~ 
ing a personal conference between the pastor and each candi- © 
date prior to reception into church membership, while some ~ 
others are using the new members’ class for four weeks or © 
longer as the principal means of new member orientation. © 


Other possible methods include a membership committee to 
deal with all applicants for membership and to report such © 


to the congregation. Neither conferences with the pastor or ; 
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) minister of education nor new member classes nor a mem- 





on | bership committee should be the occasion for the removal of 
se { congregational responsibility for receiving new members. 
n- | Nor can the new members’ class be considered adequate if 
th- | it only introduces the new members to the organizations, the 
ge leadership, and the functions of the particular church receiv- 
ice | ing the new members. Adequate treatment of the biblical 
rer | foundations of our doctrine and our ethics seems to be lack- 
rch j ing in many new member classes. Some are objecting to such 
tic — classes, especially if held prior to baptism and formal admis- 
ms sion to church membership, on the ground that Baptist would 


ay; | thus substitute “catechism” for “conversion.” The earliest 
for — Baptist association in what is now the United States, the Phil- 


ilso | adelphia, seemed to have no fear at this point when, in its 
ist. | eighteenth century disciplines,2® it enjoined that before ad- 
ind | mission members be investigated as to their religious ex- 


perience, their doctrinal understanding, and their ethical con- 


na duct. The earliest association in the South, the Charleston, 
Lm t a adopted the same statement.*®° What Philadelphia and 
gee: | Charleston conjoined in experience, doctrine, and conduct, let 
‘ a“ not contemporary Baptists put asunder! 

irch 


The maintenance and edification of the membership of- 
_ fers an even greater challenge. One of our weaknesses is that 
tists | Wwe have not developed so well the qualitative criteria in addi- 
e of | tion to the quantitative criteria for church life. Some Bap- 
.re- tists have taken growth to mean solely multiplication and 
tists © seldom maturation. The conditions which produced the charge 
aces- | that Baptists “dip them and are done with them” are not 
alert i altogether removed. New converts must not have the live 


_~ evidenced by participation in the worship services of the 
ation: ~ church and in the financial stewardship of the church may 


oe 


such © 


hris- & option of a stunted Christian growth and second-class dis- 
; cipleship. Furthermore, we must deal with the non-resident 
_ member and the inactive member problems more thoroughly 
lates ) and regularly. The First Baptist Church of Alexandria, 
ress " Virginia, for example, periodically sends to its inactive mem- 
andi- } bers a letter which affords to such members four clear alter- 
a ) natives or options. First, a renewal of active membership as 
Z 
i 











“ST (Philadelphia), pp. 10-19; TCD (Philadelphia), III, 7-9. 
"SCD (Charleston), III, 1. 
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be made. Secondly, there is the option of maintaining church 
membership despite one’s inability to attend services regular- 


ly and to contribute and with a request for a pastoral call— — 


an option designed for the elderly and shut-ins. Thirdly, a 
statement that one has already united with another church, 
the name and location of which are given, may be made. 
Finally, one may indicate a definite decision to seek a trans- 
fer of membership to another church, whose name and loca- 


tion are indicated, together with the request that one’s name ~ 
and address be sent to such church. Indeed the church letter 


among us, like Confederate money, has depreciated. We must 


find a way to differentiate between letters of dismissal for — 


active, committed members and letters for members long 


inactive and indifferent. Following Paul’s metaphor, we must © 
be willing to acknowledge that some have not been “mem- ~ 


bers” of the “body,” only disjoined arms and separated legs. 


Can Baptist churches that have abandoned the negative as- © 


pects of congregational discipline restore the same without 


some of the abuses of the past? Are there really some limita- | 
tions to Southern Baptist churchmanship besides “alien im- — 
mersion”? Should a member who sells liquor be removed if © 
he refuses to abandon such a business? A recent inspiring © 


example in the Walnut Street Baptist Church, Louisville, 
Kentucky, seems to answer in the affirmative.*! But what of 
the member who sells no liquor but only peddles race hatred, 
prejudice, and violence? 


Southern Baptists are not faced with the choice of either ~ 
evangelism or edification, of multiplication or maturity, of © 
disciplizing or discipline, of expansion or growth. Nor do we 
Baptists in today’s world have to be either on the one hand 
a small minority faithful to some key Baptist principles but — 
content always to be small or on the other hand an expansive, © 
populous movement that sells out its principles for a success © 
which denies some of its principles. By the grace of God and | 


tie 


power of the Holy Spirit we may become both intensive and © 
extensive. To do so we may need to discover that the Lord’s © 
victory through Gideon and his band over the Midianites is i 


more than an ancient narrative in the Book of Judges. 





“aw. Pettigrew, “ ‘ am Man Revival,” Western Recorder, é 
CXXXIV rye id, 1960), 8 4 
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The Doctrinal Basis Of Church Music 


James C. McKinney 


What is Church Music? 


Any discussion of the doctrinal basis of church music 
must begin with a definition of terms. For many people 
sacred music and church music are synonyms which may be 
interchanged with complete freedom; both of these terms are 
considered to be directly opposite in meaning to secular mu- 
sic. In actuality, neither of these positions is tenable. Music in 
itself is neither sacred nor secular; it becomes one or the 
other through the use to which it is put. Much music which 
is sacred to a particular religion would not be appropriate 
for use in a church service where Christ is proclaimed. 
Some music which by the customary definition is secular may 
be particularly suited for certain activities of the church. 
More will be said concerning this later in the article. 


For the purposes of this discussion church music may 
be defined as all music which is appropriate for use in any 
phase of the total program of a church. Thus, it would 
include music which is used in worship, evangelism, teaching 
and training, inspiration, and Christian recreation. 


Why Is Music Used in the Church? 


Since the close of World War II church music has under- 
gone a rather remarkable change. Churches which were long 
content to get along with an adult choir and perhaps one 
loosely organized children’s choir, both of which were di- 
rected by a part-time person who received his main income 
from some other source, have blossomed forth with a full 
quota of graded choirs. These choirs, ranging in number 
from three to as many as fifteen, are directed or supervised 
by at least one full-time person, who in addition is responsible 
for all the other musical activities of the church program. 
This tremendous expansion in the choral area of church 
music has been matched by a great upsurge of interest in 
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church music itself. In close relation to this-development has 
been a new interest in worship, in evangelism, and in the 
function of the various church services. Persons in places of 
church leadership are beginning to examine the structure of 
each worship service, seeking to find if it is accomplishing 
the purpose for which it is intended. Many worship services 
have been so altered by additions and deletions, which, al- 
though serving a purpose at the time of change, have long 
since lost their original meaning, that it is almost impossible 
to discover the basic function or design. As people are 
attempting to re-evaluate worship services, it is inevitable 
that church music should receive close scrutiny, especially 
in its present state of ascendancy. 


Is music accomplishing the purposes in the worship 
services for which it was intended? This question brings 
forth a second and deeper one. For what purpose is church 
music intended? Unfortunately, for some people church music 


is strictly utilitarian. What better way is there to open | 
and close a meeting, to cover the sound of coins falling into | 


the collection plate, or to glue together the portions of a 
service? Although music undoubtedly possesses a great 
utility, surely there must be sume higher motivation for its 
incorporation into church services. 


oe a Scenes 





For some people music is used because within their 3 
experience it always has been a part of going to church. | 
Certainly tradition plays a strong part in the use of music § 


in most of the liturgical and non-liturgical churches today. 


While it is worthwhile to respect the customs of those who : 


have gone before, it is practically worthless to continue any 


tradition which does not possess meaning for the present age. | 


Once again, surely there must be some higher motivation. 


For some churchgoers music serves only as entertain- | 
ment. This is the day of the spectator. Never have there | 
been so many facilities available for watching something. © 


People have become accustomed to being entertained, to | 


watching others perform for them—on television, in motion 
pictures, and in a multitude of spectator sports. Even in 
church more and more people seem willing to sit by and watch 
others perform instead of participating actively themselves. 
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Obviously this is not a worthy objective for the inclusion of 
music in church. It must be remembered that ideally people 
in church form a congregation of active participants in 
worship, not an audience of passive observers and listeners. 
It has been said that God is the only audience in a church 
service. 

For others music is primarily for enjoyment; it is 
supposed to make the people feel good. Another aspect of 
this same idea is that the real purpose of music is to create 
a certain mood, to remove the typical lethargy of the congre- 
gation, to make them more receptive to everything else which 
may follow. No one will deny that music has the power to 
accomplish all of this, or that it is one of the most effective 
means of doing so. However, a word of caution must be 
sounded. Such a use of music should always have a worthy 
and demonstrable religious objective; otherwise it may have 
the effect of negating exactly that which is being sought, a 
responsiveness on the part of the congregation to things 
spiritual. 


Music should be used in the church because it has been 
so ordained by God himself in his Holy Word: 


Make a joyful noise unto the Lord, all ye lands. 
Serve the Lord with gladness: come before his pres- 
ence with singing. Know ye that the Lord he is God: 
it is he that hath made us, and not we ourselves; 
we are his people, and the sheep of his pasture. 
Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, and into his 
courts with praise: be thankful unto him, and bless 
his name. For the Lord is good; his mercy is ever- 
lasting and his truth endureth to all generations 
(Ps. 100). 


Give thanks unto the Lord, call upon his name, make 
known his deeds among the people. Sing unto him, 
sing psalms unto him, talk ye of all his wondrous 
works. Glory ye in his holy name: let the heart of 
them rejoice that seek the Lord. Seek the Lord and 
his strength, seek his face continually. Remember 
his marvellous works that he hath done, his won- 
ders, and the judgments of his mouth (1 Chron. 
16 :8-12). 
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Sing unto the Lord, all the earth; shew forth from 
day to day his salvation. Declare his glory among 
the heathen; his marvellous works among all na- 
tions. For great is the Lord, and greatly to be 
praised: he also is to be feared above all gods.... 
Give unto the Lord the glory due unto his name: 
bring an offering, and come before him: worship 
the Lord in the beauty of holiness (1 Chron. 16:23- 
25, 29; refer to the remainder of the chapter). 


Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all 
wisdom; teaching and admonishing one another in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with 
grace in your hearts to the Lord (Col. 3:16). 


If music has any other motivating power than the com- 
mands of God, it cannot fulfill the purposes for which it is 
intended. These purposes are threefold: (1) to help man 
find God; (2) to help man communicate with God; (3) to 
help man in the process of Christian growth. Expressed an- 
other way, these are the areas of evangelism, worship, and 
nurture. 


What Music Should Be Used in the Church? 


Music in the church must be so designed that it tends 
to call man away from the world and lift him toward God. 


If ye then be risen with Christ, seek those things 
which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right 
hand of God. Set your affection on things above, 
not on things on the earth (Col. 3:1-2). 


How often, instead of wanting to “grow up” to God, men try 
to pull the world inside the church. Why must men drag God 
into the pigpen of worldliness with them instead of trying 
to find some worthy vehicle for his praise which will tend 
to raise them? 


In seeking music which is worthy for God’s praise one 
is confronted immediately by another term which is given 
widely varying interpretations—good church music. What ie 
good church music? Are there any valid criteria for seleet- 
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ing such music? Without attempting to be all-inclusive, the 
following points are intended to serve as guideposts along 
the route to “music worthy for His praise.” 


Good church music is God-honoring.—The flippant in- 
formality and presumptuousness of “Have You Talked to the 
Man Upstairs?” has no place in the worship of Him who 
created us; yet it is typical of that disrespect which is given 
to the earthly fathers of today; it is only natural that it should 
be carried over into the church. Yet, how can such be recon- 
ciled with 


Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, and 
given him a name which is above every name: that 
at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in heaven, and things in earth, and things 
under the earth; and that every tongue should con- 
fess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God 
the Father (Phil. 2:9-11). 


Good church music is edifying.—Just as in other areas 
which are subject to laws of progression and regression 
church music does not stand still. It is either growing or 
declining; it either builds up or tears down; it cannot remain 
neutral. If there is any process of Christian growth within 
the church, the church music must grow also; otherwise it 
cannot continue to edify those who are growing away from it. 


Good church music is music which will help man find 
God and then help him know and serve him better—Whether 
it is presenting the Gospel, praising God, or instructing the 
Christian, the music must present its message in clear and 
unmistakable terms. In many of the “favorite” gospel hymns 
of today the theology expressed, if any, is so vague that 
meaning is obscured or lost altogether. Refer again to “The 
Man Upstairs.” Examine the text of “I Believe”; it is quite 
apparent that someone believes in something, somewhere, but 
somehow the picture fails to focus. The text of “It Is No 
Secret” does not quite live up to its title claim either; it 
states, 


It is is no secret, what God can do; 
What He’s done for others, he’ll do for you; 
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With arms wide open, He’ll pardon you; 
It is no secret what God can do. 
—Stuart Hamblen 


Granted that God will pardon people, what does he pardon 
them from, and for what purpose? Perhaps this type of 
watered-down theology helps to account for the conspicuous 
lack of Christian witness and growth in some churches 
today. 


Good church music has only wholesome associations.— 
It has been stated earlier that music in itself is neither 
sacred nor secular; it becomes so through the use to which 
it is put. One cannot say that C Major scale is sacred, while 
the C Minor scale is secular, or vice versa. Music theorists do 
not speak of a sacred diminished chord, other than as a 
reference to the fact that music itself is a gift from God. 
Aside from the words, the capability of any music to express 
specific meaning is conditioned by the degree of association 
and identification which it arouses in the listener. Certain 
types of music have become associated with the dance hall, 
the barroom, and such popular music as the love ballad 
and torch song. As long as this assocition remains and 
is readily identifiable, such music should be kept out of 
church services. Yet, an alarming number of churches are 
singing music which consists of nothing but music in a 
dance hall idiom coupled with “sacred” words. In other 
songs, the so-called sacred text has been affected by the 
torch song or love ballad style almost as much as the tune. 
A recent flagrant example, which fortunately has not be- 
come well known, was entitled “I Made Love to Jesus be- 
cause He Made Love to Me.” Compare this to the majesty of 
“All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name.” In seeking music which 
is worthy of God’s praise, one must avoid that which has 
specific worldly connotations. 


Good church music is appropriate for the occasion.— 
There are cases in which such completely inappropriate se- 
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lections as “Ave Maria” and “My Rosary” have been sung © 


in evangelical churches. At the other end of the gamut are 


such examples as “This Old House” and “Gospel Boogie.” 3 
On the other hand, there are many pieces of music which 
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would be appropriate for one church occasion, but not for 
another. Many of the Negro spirituals which are not suit- 
able for a worship service, either because of text or musical 
idiom, will fit perfectly well on a choir concert or a banquet 
program. Popular music with an acceptable text, such as 
“Always” or “Because” is more fitting for a Sweetheart 
Banquet than some of the love songs with sacred words 
now in vogue. 


Good church music may be either simple or complex.— 
The battle which rages in some churches over “good church 
music” usually takes place between two clearly defined 
groups. One group is the “saviour of church music” type. It 
insists on nothing but the finest of art forms, music for 
music’s sake, purity of expression, objectivity, and “classi- 
cal” music. It typifies the other group as musical low-brows, 
who like nothing but trashy tunes which are childishly simple 
and naive. The second group is the “music for the people” 
type. It insists on music which everyone can understand, 
with catchy tunes and dance-like rhythms, regardless of the 
source of this music. It looks with horror at the “long- 
hairs’ who want to bring “all that complicated music that 
no normal person understands” into the church. As is the 
case in most conflicts of this type, there is an element of 
truth and an element of error in each position. Simplicity 
and complexity in themselves have nothing to do with great- 
ness in music. Some of the most highly-trained composers 
have written amazingly simple compositions. Who can say 
which is better? The tune of one of the most widely-loved 
Christmas hymns was written of such simple material as the 
descending major scale; the same composer wrote the Hallelu- 
jah Chorus. Probably no other music is sung as much at the 
season of our Saviour’s birth as are these two selections. 
One is simple; the other, much more complex; but each 
speaks directly to the hearts of men. Many of the more 
popular church hymns are actually more complex in harmony 
and in rhythm than those written by major composers. 
Good church music may be either simple or complex; it be- 
comes good as it communicates to people, both through the 
message it contains and the spirit in which it is delivered. 


Good church music has an excellent text.—Why should 
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a text which is devoted to the praise of God meet any lower 
literary standards than a text which is devoted to any other 
worthy cause? Once again, this is not a case of simplicity or 
complexity, but rather is a concern with whether or not a 
text can communicate in language which is worthy of God’s 
praise. What better source of such a text could there be 
than the Bible? Music which is used for evangelism, worship, 
or instruction should have a text which is scriptural or 
scripture-centered and doctrinally sound. Application of this 
criterion will rule out much of the frivolous and doctrine- 
less trash which infests some churches today. 


Good church music may not be “what the people want.” — 
The creed of the business and entertainment world is “give 
the people what they want (for a price).” This tenet should 
have no validity for education, religion, or any other realm 
in which there is more concern for the soul of a person 
than there is for the profit which can be made off of him. 
What would happen to the whole educational system if stu- 
dents were given nothing but what they want? This genera- 
tion of parents has seen what happens when children are 
brought up in a permissive manner. What would happen to 
our churches (or has happened?) if the pastors gave the 
people only what they want instead of trying to lead them to 
higher planes through the teaching of God’s Word? Does a 
doctor give people what they want, or does he try to pre- 
scribe that which he feels will do them the most good? 
Somehow, church music is often denied the privilege of 
doing its best for people, of helping in the process of Chris- 
tian growth. It is relegated to the category of that which is 
entertaining or enjoyable, as if it were incapable of com- 
municating God’s Word and instructing the Christian. All 
persons in places of church leadership, as well as those in 
the pew, need to be aware of what church music can and 
will do if it is administered properly. 


How Should Music Be Used in the Church? 


A discussion of how music should be used in the church 
must be preceded by a basic knowledge of how people are 
acted upon by music. The responses which the individual 
makes to music may be grouped into three general classes: 
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physical, emotional, and intellectual. It is acknowledged 
that these responses are interrelated and interacting, and 
that in actuality they cannot be completely separated; nev- 
ertheless, for the purposes of this study it will be more 
convenient to consider them separately. 


Typical physical responses to music are the increases of 
pulse rate, the increase of the rate of respiration, and the tend- 
ency toward some rhythmical body motion, such as patting 
the foot, clapping the hands, or nodding the head. These 
are the more basic responses and are present among all the 
primitive people of the world, as well as among the more 
civilized peoples, where they appear in somewhat more 
refined forms. Most feet are susceptible to the stirring beat 
of a marching band or to other music with a strong rhythmic 
background. 


The emotional responses are not discussed so readily. 
Anyone who has experienced fear knows beyond doubt what 
it is. But how can he describe it? The usual procedure is to 


describe the physical reactions occasioned by the emotion 
of fear: “My hands broke out in a cold sweat”; “My heart 
almost beat out of me”; and some more picturesque ones, 
“My hair was standing on end”; or “My heart was in my 
throat.” The emotion itself remains unexplained. All the 
stronger emotions require experience for complete under- 
standing. 


Everyone who has even the slightest response to music 
has felt the power of its communication to the emotions. 
Even a brief fragment of a familiar melody can send a person 
years back into the past, with a vivid recall of some event 
or emotion, of some great joy or sorrow, or even of 
some relatively unimportant occurrence which has been in- 
delibly impressed upon the memory of the individual through 
music. Observe that not only is the meaning of the event re- 
called, but also the accompanying emotion. How else can 
one account for the tremendous popularity of such orchestras 
as Guy Lombardo and Lawrence Welk? At the risk of being 
considered antiquated and superannuated by their more 
progressive contemporaries, these orchestras have a policy 
of programming selections which have a strong power of 
recall to a large percentage of the American populace. By 
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largely limiting their playing to the top sentimental favor- 
ites of the last thirty or fifty years, they are insured of a 
nostalgic response to each selection from a certain segment 
of the listening audience. Only for brief interludes do these 
orchestras give heed to the various fads of the moment, such 
as rock and roll, which may express the vitality and en- 
thusiasm of youth, but which have little to offer by way 
of lasting sentimental attachment. 


Music also has the power of calling forth nameless 
emotions, emotions which cannot be classified as love, hate, 
or fear. Herein lies the transport of pure delight which 
music may evoke; herein lies the mystical, the realm which 
surpasses not only the meaning of words, but also the known 
emotions. Like the named emotions, these unnamed ones 
must be experienced to be appreciated completely. Within 
these named and unnamed emotions lie some of the greatest 
joys of music, but also some of the greatest dangers. 


The intellectual response to music is that which comes 
chiefly through a knowledge of music, and an understanding 
of it. It is primarily then a learned response which arises 
from being aware of the materials of which music is made, 
aware of how they have been put together to form a composi- 
tion, aware of all that is necessary by way of performance 
and interpretation, and aware that transcending all this 
is the recognition of the beautiful in music and of its 
ability to communicate meaning to the perceptive listener. 
This area of the recognition of beauty and the communication 
of meaning is not restricted to those who know ail the tools 
of the music trade, but is open also to all those who can 
grasp it intuitively. One does not need to know the compo- 
nents of the spectrum to appreciate the beauty of a sunset 
any more than he must know all the techniques of a poet to 
enjoy the beauty of fine poetry. However, knowledge of 
these techniques will add to the understanding of the person 
involved. 


Environment, cultural background, and specific musical 
training are all conditioning factors in what people hear 
and like in music. Music can evoke physical, emotional, and 
intellectul responses in people in accordance with these con- 
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ditions. The more primitive a people are, the more rhythmic 

and physical will their church music tend to be. As the 

degree of civilization and culture rises, the music of the 
churches will move through a stage in which the emotional 
) ' predominates until a stage is reached in which the intellec- 
| tual plays a strong part. This element of growth is a vital 
d and essential part of Christian experience. Man differs from 
’ || all other creatures on God’s earth in his ability to speak, 
to recognize beauty, to improve himself through the fruits 
of the mind, to rise to the realm of things spiritual, and in 
his having been created in the image of God. Is the God 
who made this creation not a God of order and beauty 
as well? Does the building of a beautiful edifice or the 
» singing of a giorious anthem of praise mean that thereby 
A we worship the stones or the music itself? No, it merely 
> means that we, limited as we are by our human frailties 
and prone as we are to failure, are attempting to approach 
Him who has made us all and in whom all truth and beauty 
reside. We must grow toward Him, through feeding upon his 
Word, and through the renewing of our minds. This does not 
in any way imply a dry intellectualism or scholasticism, but 
rather the constant revitalization of those powers which 
» distinguish us from the other creatures of the world. 
- |) Hence, it is necessary that, in music as in all the aspects 
e § of Christian experience, we must realize growth, growth 
s which is a moving from the old into the new, not being con- 
s a tent with what has gone before but always seeking for new 
, 
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and better ways to worship and serve our Lord through 
music: = 
Sing praises to God, sing praises: sing praises unto 
g our King, sing praises. For God is the King of all 
, = the earth: sing ye praises with understanding 
o F (Ps. 47:6-7). 
of a What is it then? I will pray with the spirit, and I 
will pray with the understanding also: I will sing 
with the spirit, and I will sing with the understand- 
1 ing also (1 Cor. 14:15). 
da | O sing unto the Lord a new song: sing unto the 
Lord, all the earth (Ps. 96:1). 
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Music in Evangelism 


The music used in evangelism may well make use of all 
three of the responses to music—physical, emotional, and 
intellectual. Three criteria for good evangelistic music are: 
(1) it should be stimulating but should activate more than 
the feet; (2) it should be warmhearted and fervent but 
never cheap, sentimental, or sensational; (3) it should 
energize the mind and spirit but should never produce cold 
formalism or sterile rationalism. In addition to these 
criteria, it should have a Gospel-centered text. It must 
not present an emasculated form of theology or an echoing 
of pious platitudes but should present the message simply 
and directly as Jesus himself did. 


Music in Worship 


Who is the object of worship, God or man? This sounds 
like a simple question with an obvious answer. It is, and yet 


it needs to be impressed on the mind of the average 
churchgoer constantly. Many church services are much more 
concerned with pleasing man than God. People often do not 
share in the wisdom of John the Baptist. He said, 


He must increase, but I must decrease. He that 
cometh from above is above all: he that is of the 
earth is earthly, and speaketh of the earth: he that 
cometh from heaven is above all (John 3:30-31). 


Instead, the comfort and wishes of man are given the pre- 
eminent position, with God sharing in it only incidentally. 
The music which is used in worship should also be pleasing 
to God rather than to man, but unfortunately the reverse very 
often is the case. 


Worship for the Christian is communication with God. 
Its attributes are set forth in Isaiah 6: 


In the year that king Uzziah died I saw also the 
Lord sitting upon a throne, high and lifted up, and 
his train filled the temple. Above it stood the sera- 
phims: each one had six wings; with twain he 
covered his face, and with twain he covered his feet, 
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and with twain he did fly. And one cried unto an- 
other, and said, Holy, holy, holy, is the Lord of 
hosts: the whole earth is full of his glory. And the 
posts of the door moved at the voice of him that 
cried, and the house was filled with smoke. Then 
said I, Woe is me! for I am undone; because I am 
a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the midst of 
a people of unclean lips: for mine eyes have seen 
the King, the Lord of hosts. Then flew one of the 
seraphims unto me, having a live coal in his hand, 
which he had taken with the tongs from off the 
altar: and he laid it upon my mouth, and said, Lo, 
this hath touched thy lips; and thine iniquity is 
taken away, and thy sin purged. Also I heard the 
voice of the Lord, saying, Whom shall I send, and 
who will go for us? Then said I, Here am I; send 
me (vv. 1-8). 


These attributes of worship are threefold: (1) a reali- 


zation of God’s presence; (2) a recognition of man’s depend- 
ence on God and God’s answer to that need; (3) a dedication 
to God’s will—‘Here am I; send me.” This is the true 
purpose of a worship service—to send people forth with a 
new dedication to God’s will. How many churches really 
fulfill this goal every Sunday or even any Sunday? 


Establishing a mood of worship does not imply that 
one must assume an attitude of false piety or go through 
| any ritualistic gyrations. The experience of worship ranges 
all the way from “Be still and know that I am God” to 
“Make a joyful noise unto the Lord.” It is the task of music, 
in addition to the direct communication of God’s Word, not 
only to help establish the meaning of these various moods, 
but also to move from one to another in such a way that the 
transition is not too abrupt and the attention of the worship- 
er is not lost. Let it be stated quickly that there is a sharp 
—" between a vital order of worship and a moribund 
ritual. 


Why should man assume that a disorganized informality 
should be the most appropriate way to worship God? Is he 
not once again interpreting God and meeting him on man’s 
own terms? Does having a logical order of worship imply 
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that one must attach some aspect of saving grace to that 
order itself? Surely any experience so vital to the Christian 
as group worship needs intensive and constant study on the 
part of anyone who assumes a leadership capacity in the 
church. All the services of the church should be re-evaluated 
at frequent intervals to see if they are approaching their 
potential. There is no danger of cold formalism so long as 
the leaders of worship maintain creative vitality in their 
approach to it. 


Much of the music used in worship should have the 
element of familiarity. Mention already has been made of 
the power of music to recall through association. How many 
people, when thinking back to the time of their conversion, 
remember not the particular spoken word from God’s servant § 
which convicted them of their sinful state, but rather recall 
the invitation hymn which was sung as they came forward? 
Imagine what a surge of thoughts and emotions must run § 
through a congregation when certain hymns are played or 
sung. This element of familiarity is essential in any worship 
service, since it can recall previous experiences and more 
readily move one into a spirit of worship. A worship service 
is not the ideal time to be learning a new hymn. However, 
this principle of familiar music for the use of the congre- 
gation must not be carried to extremes, or monotony and a 
form of ritualism will result. Many congregations sing the 
some forty or fifty hymns year in and year out, regardless § 
of the occasion, opening and closing each morning worship 
service with the same two hymns, until the impression is 
given that worship and salvation cannot be achieved without 
these two musical selections. It is of the utmost importance | 
that the leaders of worship and the members of the congre- § 
gation should be thoroughly acquainted with the hymnal. 


One of the major problems in any service is keeping 
the attention of the congregation focused on the worship of 
God. Worldly affairs keep intruding upon their thoughts— 
business and financial worries, family problems, and other 
concerns. The music which is chosen for the instrumental § 
preludes, postludes, offertories, and transitional points of 
the service can do much to preserve the mood of worship. It 
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has already been stated that the purpose of the offertory 
music is not to cover the sound of coins dropping into the 
collection plate; the real purpose should be that the already 
established spirit of worship may be continued without inter- 
ruption. 


Instrumental music can be made more specific through 
the use of arrangements of well-known hymns. This type of 
association is especially effective at the beginning of a 
service, since it will help to draw outside thoughts toward 
worship through church-identified music. The suggestive 
powers of its familiar words can unite the congregation on 
a single thought or in a single mood to the extent that the 
individual members allow themselves to be influenced by the 
music. Non-specific music which does not cause association 
with outside matters or draw attention to itself can be quite 
effective in those portions of the service devoted to medi- 
tation or to the continuation of a particular mood, since it 
forms the background to thought or prayer without intruding 


upon it. If the music used in a worship service sounds like 
music which is primarily associated with some worldly activ- 
ity, it will tend to preclude worship. 


Music in Christian Growth 


Much has been said already about the necessity for 
Christian growth. Music is one of the most potent means 
available for teaching, training, inspiration, and recreation. 
Almost everyone likes music; it has often been called the 
universal language. Churches which have long recognized the 
use of music in evangelism and worship are just beginning 
to realize its multitude of untapped resources for Christian 
growth. This is especially true of the graded choir program. 
What a tremendous potential music has for teaching and 
training! Setting God’s Word into rhyme as it is in the 
hymns and songs which are taught to the children makes it 
so much easier for them to learn and remember the message 
of salvation and the doctrines of the church. Space does not 
permit a complete exploration of the possibilities of the grad- 
ed choir program, but perhaps the following list will serve 
as a basis for thought: 
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Teaching the Gospel; 
Training for worship participation ; 
Teaching of doctrine; 


Training for service opportunities as vocational 
workers in the church; 


Training for service as Sunday school and Training 
Union musicians; 


The discipline of group participation (teamwork) ; 


Character development and the appreciation of 
beauty ; 


Music training which costs only the effort to attend. 


Until recently the music used in Sunday school and J 
Training Union served the strictly utilitarian function of 
something with which to open and close the meeting. It is a 
debatable point whether music or prayers have been abused 
the more in this respect. Now, at least in some churches, an 
effort is being made to make each part of these programs a 
really meaningful experience which is the result of careful 
consideration of what each part should accomplish in the 
lives of those who participate. In like manner, the music 
which has been associated with inspirational and recreational 
activities is beginning to receive more attention. The future 
is truly bright with promise for the use of music in Christian 
growth. 


Conclusion 


For as the rain cometh down, and the snow from 
heaven, and returneth not thither, but watereth the 
earth, and maketh it bring forth and bud, that it 
may give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater: 
so shall my word be that goeth forth out of my 
mouth: it shall not return unto me void, but it shall 
accomplish that which I please, and it shall prosper 
in the thing whereto I sent it (Isa. 55:10-11). 
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Music which possesses such remarkable powers of stimu- 
lating physical, emotienal, and intellectual responses is 
now wedded to that most powerful of all forces, the Word 
of God, which God has promised will not return unto him 
void. Music has been given the exalted privilege of opening 
the hearts and minds of men and placing therein the words 
which mean more than any other words, the Word of God. 
What an overwhelming responsibility it is to be trusted with 
such great power, to be given the task of selecting music for 
use in the church or of composing music worthy of conveying 
the Word of God. How often is the music carelessly selected 
with little thought to its character, the scriptural content 
of the words, or the purpose it is to serve. What a shame 
that so many people are being deprived of so much of the 
rich treasure of Christian hymnody which has come down to 
the present time. Music which catches a vision of God’s 
great truths can speak in a mighty way to those who sing or 
listen. 


Let it then be our prayer that this wondrous gift of 
music, which reaches its greatest significance when it is 
conveying the matchless Word of God, may enrich our lives in 
new and transcendent ways until that day when we may par- 
take of all its glories with our Lord and Savior, Lord Jesus. 


Put on therefore, as the elect of God, holy and be- 
loved, bowels of mercies, kindness, humbleness of 
mind, meekness, longsuffering; forbearing one an- 
other, and forgiving one another, if any man have 
a quarrel against any: even as Christ forgave you, 
so also do ye. And above all these things put on 
charity, which is the bond of perfectness. And let 
the peace of God rule in your hearts, to the which 
also ye are called in one body; and be ye thankful. 
Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in all 
wisdom; teaching and admonishing one another in 
psalms and hymns and spiritual songs, singing with 
grace in your hearts to the Lord. And whatsoever 
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ye do in word or deed, do all in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, giving thanks to God and the Father 
by him (Col. 3:12-17). 





Foundations for A Philosophy 
of Religious Education 


Leon Marsh 


Definition of terms.—In discussing the foundations for 
a philosophy of religious education, one must of necessity 
begin by delineating the meaning of major terms used. There 
is general agreement on the meaning of the terms “philos- 
ophy” and “education”—the former comes from a Greek term 
meaning “love of wisdom,” and the latter comes from a 
Latin derivative meaning “to develop to maturity.” How- 
ever, there is not universal agreement on a definition of “re- 
ligious education,” despite the familiarity of the term. An 
attempt to define the term is usually limited to the purpose 
of religious education. Thus, Harner defines religious educa- 
tion as “a reverent attempt to discover the divinely ordained 
process by which individuals grow toward Christlikeness and 
to work with that process.’ 


Another example of religious education described in 
relation to purpose is given in the Encyclopedia of Southern 
Baptists: “The teaching of religion and the development of 
methods and curricula for the improvement of such teach- 
ing.” It is significant that neither of these two typical defi- 
nitions describes religious education in relationship to 
institutions. Is religious education apart from institution? 
Or does one presuppose religious education as that education 
which takes place only in or through a church? Can religious 
education be confined to one institution? What are the roles 
of other institutions of society—like the home and the school 
—in religious education? These are questions which demand 
consideration when one attempts to describe religious educa- 
tion. To limit any definition of religious education to purpose 


‘Nevin C. Harner, The Educational Work of the Church (New 
York: Abingden-Cokesbury Press, 1939), p. 20. 

"James Horton Chapman, “Religious Education,” Hncyclopedia of 
Southern Baptists, ed. Norman Wade Cox and Judson Boyce Allen 
(Nashville: saan i Press, 1958), II, 1945. 
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alone and neglect to relate the purpose to institution usually 
leads to one of three tempations: (1) to minimize the need 
for an institution; or (2) to make religious education synon- 
ymous with an institution; or (3) in the case of many 
Southern Baptists, to place the three primary institutions of 
society—home, church, and school—in competition one with 
the others as the primary institution of religious education. 
Ideally all three have distinctive roles in the total aspect of 
the purpose of religious education. Ideally all should comple- 
ment and supplement the work of each. Yet, in some areas 
there is a tendency to neglect or disparage the importance 


of the home as a vital instrumentality of religious education. | 


What, then, does a philosophy of religious education 
include? It involves one’s wisdom concerning this “growth 
toward maturity.” It involves an interpretation of the position 
of institution in relationship to the purpose of religious 
education. It involves the why of the educative process, 
objectives, the nature of the educand—man. Finally, it in- 


cludes an analysis of values in religious education, the nature § 


of reality, the theories of truth, and the application of these 
in an educative experience. 


The value of a philosophy of religious education.—An 
adequate philosophy of religious education positionizes the 
institutions or agencies of religious education. A sound 
philosophy gives coherence to religious education, examines 
objectives, answers the questions why as well as how, gives 
meaning and direction to method, and gives enlightenment 
on the major contemporary philosophies of secular education. 
A philosophy of religious education will show that Southern 
Baptists are indebted to several philosophies of education— 
an eclectic philosophy of education. Knowledge of the basic 
tenets of the major philosophies of secular education such as 
realism, idealism, traditionalism, and progressivism will help 
to insure that the use of ideas from each of these corresponds 
to fundamental Baptist beliefs concerning reality, man, and 
the Bible. 

In addition, a proper philosophy of religious education 


will reveal the distinctive weaknesses of liberal philosophies 
of religious education as exemplified in Horace Bushnell’s 
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Christian nurture idea, George Coe’s socialized view of reli- 
gious education, and Earnest Chave’s functional approach. 
Furthermore, an adequate philosophy of religious education 
warns of the Catholic supernatural philosophy of education 
which, originating with Thomas Aquinas, tends to equate the 
reason of man with divine revelation. Finally, the formula- 
tion of a philosophy of religious education helps to eradicate 
the tendency to guide the practice of religious education by 
tradition or by expediency, or by what “works” rather than 
by what is right. 


Scope of paper.—A full and complete discussion of all 
the essentials of a philosophy of religious education cannot 
be achieved within the limitations of space prescribed for this 
article. Consequently these subjects will be dealt with briefly: 


. An examination of the two basic viewpoints con- 
cerning religious education. 


. Metaphysical foundation for a philosophy of 
religious education. 


. The nature of the educand. 
. Epistemological basis of religious education. 
. The theory of values. 


This limited discussion omits other vital aspects of a philos- 
ophy of religious education, such as the place of experience, 
the place of activity, and the role of the Holy Spirit. 


Two General Viewpoints Concerning 
Religious Education? 


The first general viewpoint concerning religious educa- 
tion is the approach known as humanistic religious educa- 
tion. With a foundation of liberal theology and influenced 
by a secular point of view, this approach identifies religious 
education as an additive or a certain “plus” to education in 
general. The humanistic religious educator is inclined to use 
the agency of human experience alone for approaching God, 
and the subsequent understanding of God is limited to his 


"John S. Brubacker, Modern Philosophies of Education (New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1950), p. 281-88. The author gives a thorough discus- 
sion of the two viewpoints concerning religious education, as well as 
a agua discussion on the nature of reality, man, knowledge, and 
values. 
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own experience of God. Furthermore, the humanistic religious 
educator is often disparaging of any knowledge as a result 
of faith, which goes beyond the evidence of human experience. 
To illustrate this viewpoint: A child not only comes to an 
understanding of God through experience, but he continually 
reconstructs his concepts about God as the result of this 
experience. “In other words, to teach and learn religion is 
creative experience.’* This places paramount dependence on 
human initiative and human experience. This viewpoint re- 
sembles the tendency of progressive education to exalt the 
individual beyond his biblical concept, with the inevitable 
emphasis on pupil activity. Is the humanist religious educator 
justified in the confidence he places in man and man’s ex- 
perience? Is human nature adequate to stand the educational 
load the humanist religious educator attributes to it? Is God 
only that which the pupil experiences him to be?® In evaluat- 
ing the humanistic philosophy and the liberal approach to 
religious education, other errors are evident, as follows: 


1. A biblical view of man is omitted. Man is de- 
praved and depravity affects education. 

2. A biblical view of God is omitted. The humanist 
and liberal religious educator is inclined to pro- 
ject either the extreme immanence or the 
extreme transcendence of God—that is, God is 
the process or above the process. The biblical 
concept is that God is in the educational process 
but he is more than the process. 

. Content and a core of curriculum are looked upon 
with skepticism. The conservative viewpoint 
maintains that there is content such as the Bible, 
and Christian history, which should be studied 
because of its intrinsic value. 


The second general viewpoint concerning religious edu- 
cation is known as supernatural religious education. In re- 
futing the humanistic approach, this approach avers that God 
is the cosmic point of reference. Based on the authenticity of 
the revelation of a personal God who is author of the uni- 





‘Tbid., p. 282. 
"Ibid., p. 283. 
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verse, the supernaturalist educator maintains that God tran- 
scends human experience but man has the capacity to know 
God. God is thus immanent to the extent that man can know 
God. Man on the other hand, because of his weakened state, is 
in dire need of divine assistance and direction in his religious 
education. Apart from God man’s educational condition is 
doubtful. Therefore the supernaturalist religious educator 
begins with God as the fundamental factor—not autonomous, 
exalted man. 


The Nature of Reality 


No education, secular or religious, takes place in a vac- 
uum—entirely unaffected by the world around it. The reli- 
gious educator must consider metaphysics, ontology, or the 
doctrine of being as an essential part of his philosophy. 
There are at least three common presuppositions concerning 
reality: reality is that which is true; reality cannot be 
anything except what is true; ideas about reality may vary, 
but reality itself cannot be self-contradictory.* As in the 


general approach to religious education discussed previously, 
there are two main patterns of thinking clustered around the 
nature of reality. 


The first pattern of thinking follows this line of reason- 
ing: the world is essentially a world of change; the universe 
is still in the process of being completed—an “open-end” 
sort of concept of the world; novelty and time are funda- 
mental facts of reality; and ultimately traits of reality are 
to be found in the natural sphere. What are the results 
of this viewpoint in religious education? The changing uni- 
verse means that values change and education should be con- 
fined to a present day—contemporary—emphasis on how to 
think. Aims and objectives in religious education cannot be 
fixed because these must be ascertained in terms of growth; 
and one cannot know how much a pupil will grow by the 
next month or the next year. Everything must be taught in 
terms of the temporary and ephemeral and changing nature 
of the universe. The only thing certain is the certainty of 
change. There is no such thing as permanent and fixed value. 


The second viewpoint on reality begins with the frame 
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of reference that goes beyond the natural to the supernatural. 
God is the explanation of the origin of nature. Thus, the 
supernatural supersedes the natural. Religious education, 
then, should be fashioned to meet God’s designs. Problems 
have solutions through inspiration; pupils are not organisms 
behaving according to nature but are living images of God. 
This view contends that while there may be elements of 
change in reality, the dominant trait is changeless—the pri- 
mordial concept which says there are inherent truths in the 
universe that do not change. Hence the application of this 
theory can be seen in religious education: there are values 
which never change and the pupil should be taught not only 
how to think but what to think as well. Furthermore, reli- 
gious education can be guided and planned according to a 
created order with purpose. The concept of a changeless uni- 
verse also means religious education takes into account not 
only this world but the world hereafter. 


The Nature of the Educand 


The fundamental basis of man’s possibility to be edu- 
cated religiously is the “image of God” concept which includes 
the following essentials: 

1. Intelligence to know—to know oneself, to know 

God, to make self and God the object of thought. 

2. Power of rational affection—deliberate, rational 

love. 

3. Power of free will—power of self-determination. 

4. Moral sense—innate sense of right and wrong. 


Of vital concern to the religious educator is the question 
of original sin. What is the effect of original sin on religious 
education? There are three commonly accepted effects of orig- 
inal sin which the religious educator needs to consider. The 
first effect is that of depravity. The conservative educator 
considers depravity to mean that man’s total personality is 
affected—morally, spiritually, physically, intellectually. The 
Bible indicates that man’s understanding is darkened (Eph. 
4:18; 1 Cor. 2:14). Does this mean that nothing can be 
taught, that there is no possibility of any spiritual perception 
before man is related to God through Christ? The answer 
must be simply, “No.’’ God’s image has been marred but not 
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totally destroyed by sin. This means man can learn enough 
for the requirements to exercise his free will. Otherwise man 
would be helpless. The conservative theological position on 
man’s depraved nature suggests that man’s moral condition 
is such that he will sin inevitably; that man is helpless to 
deliver himself from his depraved condition. 


The second effect of original sin on religious education 
is the centrality of the conversion experience. Whether one 
adheres to the Augustinian theory of imputation, the Feder- 
alist theory of representation, the theory of racial unity of 
inheritance, or the theory of individual responsibility, the 
conservative religious educators seem agreed on this point: 
conversion occupies the central place in a philosophy of 
religious education. Out of this common denominator of be- 
lief come several implications for religious education: 


1. Religious education, of necessity, must begin be- 
fore the conversion experience. Man must have 
sufficient education to know and feel his need of 
conversion. 

. Religious education must be ample for man to 
know what is involved in the conversion experi-- 
ence. 

. Religious education must be ample for man to 
see the inherent responsibility of the Christian 
life after the conversion experience. 

. The religious educator must not be guilty of the 
unintentional tendency to equate education per se 
with conversion experience. Man cannot be edu- 
cated into salvation. Education is a means to an 
end. Knowing in the head is no substitute for ex- 
periencing in the heart. There is a vast difference 
between education up to conversion and education 
as a substitute for conversion. The essential na- 
ture of man demands a personal, individual ex- 
perience of salvation through Christ; and no en- 
vironment—educational, moral, or intellectual— 
can be substituted for the personal conversion 
experience. Thus, this is a refutation of the idea 
of Christian nurture which says, “A child is to 
grow up a Christian and never know himself as 
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being otherwise.” With the emphasis on an indi- 
vidual, personal conversion experience one also 
answers those who label religious education be- 
fore conversion as a kind of institutional con- 
version or a conditioning process by saying the 
task of the religious educator is to surround every 
lost person with every environment that is con- 
ducive to conviction on his part. 


. Religious education concerns itself with the eter- 
nal aspect of man’s nature, and man’s nature is 
modifiable. 


. The weakness of educational psychology in dis- 
covering human nature is shown. Usually educa- 
tional psychology does not take into account the 
spiritual life of man. In dealing with the spiritual 
life it is not possible to follow always and invari- 
ably the normal experience of man, but the re- 
ligious educator must first deal with man from 
the biblical viewpoint of truth revealed by God. 


The third effect of original sin on religious education 
is the necessity of Christian growth after conversion. 
“Growth” is not a word to be rejected simply because John 
Dewey used it. As a matter of fact, it is a good word, a bib- 
lical word (Phil. 2:12-13; 2 Tim. 3:17; Eph. 4:13). Too often 
the inclination has been to emphasize the initial conversion 
experience to the neglect of a comparable emphasis on de- 
velopment of Christian life. Perhaps this neglect is due to an 
unconscious assumption that the new convert will grow auto- 
matically in the Christian life after he is saved. 

Eavey said: 


It is one thing to be saved from sin; it is 
another thing to be saved from its power. If Chris- 
tianity be anything, it is as much the one as the oth- 
er: for He who atoned sin’s penalty died also that 
the atoned soul might be made free to live for Him 
who died.’ 





™. B. Eavey, Principles of Teaching for povetten Teachers 
(Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1940), p 
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The fundamental role of religious education begins at 
conversion. It continues after conversion in harmony with 
man’s modified nature: forming Christian ideals, convic- 
tions, assuming Christian attitudes and practices. This second 
phase or aspect of religious education is as important as the 
first initial experience. Educationally speaking, it is more 
important because after conversion Christ becomes the uni- 
fying center of the educational experience, perception is 
clearer, understanding more easily attained. 


Epistemological Basis of Religious Education 


Two questions need to be answered by anyone seeking 
to formulate a philosophy of education based on the theory 
of knowledge. 


The first is, “What is the nature of truth?” A philo- 
sophy of religious education is predicated on these maxims 
concerning truth: 


1. God is the source and basis of all knowledge. 


2. All forms of knowing are grounded in the truth 
as it inheres in God’s nature. This means that 
there is no standard of truth outside of God. It 
also means that God is the ultimate reality of 
truth. 


. All aspects of truth emanate from God’s nature 
as truth. All spheres of creation are constituted 
in truth.® 


What are the implications of these maxims for reli- 
gious education? Truth inheres in the universe and can be 
determined before it is put into operation. The religious 
educator can proceed on the objective of discovering reli- 
gious truth. Truth does not vary with time and place but is 
unchanging. This means the curriculum in religious education 
can be constituted in subject matter which is truth. Truth 
is complete—that is, it is not in the process of being made. 
The pupil does not create truth but discovers it. This means 
the Bible is the textbook. Truth is eternal, not just instru- 
mental, and needs to be learned because of its nature. 


‘Edgar Young Mullins, The Christian Religion in Its Doctrinal 
Expression (Nashville: Broadman Press, 1945), pp. 240-41. 
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The second question on the theory of knowledge is, 
“What is the best way of knowing truth?” 


The first answer is based on the metaphysical theory 
that there is an objective world independent of the knower. 
In other words, truth is objective, pre-existent to the search 
for it. And one has learned the truth when his ideas corre- 
spond with reality. This is called the correspondence theory.® 


The second answer maintains that truth is occasionally 
“infected with human error from being refracted through 
the prism of the human mind.’ So truth is that which is 
consistent with our ideas about reality. This is known as the 
consistency theory." 


The third theory is that of the pragmatist who avers 
that truth is what works; truth does not exist—it happens; 
it is always evolving. 


The fourth concept on the best way to know truth is 
that of divine revelation. This concept declares that God 
reveals himself through a created order of his own creation, 
through an inspired Book, through the person and work of 
Christ. Truth is known through the endowment of man with 
intelligence to know God and have fellowship with God 
through his actions toward and for man. From the conserva- 
tive viewpoint, divine revelation is the most impeccable way 
of knowing truth: “It is beyond the tests of correspondence, 
consistency, or pragmatic theories for it is the very standard 
of criticism itself. It is unassailable and infallible.’ 


Theory of Values in Education 


One’s theory of educational values determines his ideas 
about curriculum, aims, objectives, and influences his pro- 
cedures or methods. One’s theory of educational values is 





*Brubacher, p. 72. A thorough discussion is given on the nature of 
epistemology. 

“I bid., p. 73. 

“Ibid., p. 73. 

*Ibid., p. 82. 
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based on his concept of man, his concept of truth, and his 
concept of the Bible. 


What is the nature of values? Are values subjective 
or objective? Are values intrinsic or extrinsic? If one holds 
to the subjective idea of values, then things are valuable as 
they are personally felt to be valuable, there is complete 
pupil freedom, and there is no common rule of good and evil. 
If, on the other hand, one believes values to be objective, 
everything has some form or purpose; value is incorporated 
into the object as in the case of the artisan who takes nails 
and planks and makes pews—he gives form to the raw 
materials.4* The application of this idea in religious education 
can be seen in the Bible as the texbook in religious education 
because of its intrinsic value. Also there is a hierarchy of 
values. Some objectives and values are not as worthy as 
others. A hierarchy of values would suggest that religious 
education should lead man to achieve his destiny with God, 
the highest good in the Christian life, or in the words of 
Paul, “unto a perfect man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ” (Eph. 4:13). 


This hierarchy of values in religious education is sug- 
gested also in the scripture, “If any man is in Christ, he is 
a new creature; behold all things become new” (2 Cor. 5:17). 
Denney discusses this passage as follows: 


This is the first passage in this letter in which 
the Pauline formula for a Christian—a man in 
Christ—is used. It denotes the most intimate pos- 
sible union—a union in which the believer’s faith 
identifies him with Jesus in His death and resurrec- 
tion, so that he can say, “I live no longer, but 
Christ liveth in me.” It is the apostle’s profoundest 
word, not on the Gospel, not on appropriation of the 
Gospel, not on Christ but on Christian living. In a 
sense the “new creation” is in process as long as we 
live. It is, ideally, that faith in Christ means death 
in His death. Ideally, that with faith the old passes 


"Ibid., p. 93. 
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and the new is there. The actual putting away of the 
old, the actual production of the new—these are the 
daily, continuous task of faith as it unites the soul 
to Christ. We are in Him the moment faith touches 
Him, but we grow into Him in all things.** 





“James Denney, The Second Epistle to the Corinthians (“The Ex- 
positor’s Bible”; London: Hodder and Stoughton, 1914), pp. 206-07. 





Needed: Prophetic Preaching 


T. Miles Bennett 


Business is booming in the churches of our land. Budg- 
ets are relentlessly spiralling upward. Buildings are larg- 
er and more lavishly furnished. Sunday school enrollment 
and church attendance are on the increase. Surveys indicate 
that a greater percentage than ever before of the total pop- 
ulation of America is affiliated with some church group. 
And the “pollsters” inform us that more than ninety-five per 
cent of our population “believe” in God. There has been the 
disposition on the part of many to greet this information 
with smiles of satisfaction and to accept it as evidence that 
our citizenry is becoming intensely interested in moral and 
spiritual growth. We ministers have perhaps concluded that 
such progress has resulted from our ministries, particularly 
from our preaching. But is such a conclusion valid? 


Some discerning voices have answered with a resounding, 
“No.” Among these is Donald Macleod’ who, after calling 
attention to the religious “heyday” that we are witnessing 
in America, questions whether this awakening is due to 
preaching. His answer is, that except in isolated cases, 
this religious emphasis has not been due in a clearly defin- 
able way to preaching. In Macleod’s opinion it is to be 
traced to “me-too-ism” and the socially acceptable thing to 
do rather than to the drawing power of the preacher’s ser- 
mon, to community pressure or the desire for social recogni- 
tion rather than to the exactness of the minister’s exegesis or 
to the orthodoxy of his doctrine. 


If such an evaluation be true, what serious preacher 
can remain at ease in face of the accusation, for in essence 
it is an accusation. Moreover, Macleod’s conclusions prompt 
the minister to ask questions—questions that bring only un- 
comfortable answers: How goes it with preaching? My 
preaching? Is my voice so little heard in my community? For 


_ "Donald J. Macleod, “The Marks of Effective Preaching,” Cana- 
dian Journal of Theology, V (April, 1959), 119-24. 
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the answer he need do no more than review certain facts writ 
ten large across the face of America, indeed, across the face 
of his own church field. People are attending worship servic- 
es in record numbers. Yet, strict standards of ethical conduct 
are rapidly deteriorating. A “rigged morality” is the rule 
and not the exception. Chancellor Gould of the University 
of California has aptly warned: 


The challenge of the hour is one in which we face 
adversity for the first time in our history. We face 
a moral and spiritual adversity within our own 
borders brought on by a general slackening of will, 
a general tendency to countenance cupidity and 
applaud cunning... .? 


Ours is a day when sincere men and women, in the Lord’s 
house on the Lord’s day sing, “Have thine own way Lord, 
have thine own way,” but on the six remaining days of the 
Lord’s week they have their way. 


Furthermore, religious illiteracy or ignorance of the 
Bible is widespread and seems to be increasing at an alarm- 
ing rate. Indicative of this illiteracy is an incident which § 
occurred in New York. A television writer wanted one 
of his characters to say, “Man does not live by bread alone.” 
Another was to reply, “Oh yes” and then give the source of 
quote. For the sake of accuracy the writer inquired of the re 
search department of a leading television network for veri- 
fication and source of the quotation. The following day this 
reply was received, “Man does not live by bread alone—not 
even ‘pretested bread’, from the American Character by D. 
W. Brogan.” Such ignorance of the Bible is not limited to tele 
vision station personnel. In an Old Testament survey course 
in a theological seminary the professor had referred to Ed- 
ward J. Young’s suggestion that the Song of Solomon was int- 
cluded in the Canon because of its emphasis upon the 
sanctity of marriage and the marriage relationship. On the 
final examination a student, seeking to justify the im J 
clusion of this book in the Old Testament Canon wrote, “God 
has placed this book in the Canon to show the sanity of 
marriage.” 





eee B. Gould, “Forth—Without Cheer,” Time, June 27, 1960, 
p. 4 
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Such ignorance of the contents of the Bible and such 
obvious indifference to the demands of the Bible as pre- 
sented in the pulpit are enough to drive the minister to his 
study, there to search his own soul and to struggle with 
disturbing questions. Why isn’t preaching making a greater 
impact on twentieth-century society? Why isn’t preaching 
shaping and giving more meaningful direction to the revival 
of interest in the church and religion? Is the end result 
of preaching of so little consequence that the church is 
losing its battle with seculcr forces to determine individual 
and national standards of conduct? All of this suggests that 
the central problem facing modern ministers is not one 
of empty pews, but of sanctuaries overflowing with wor- 
shippers whose standards of conduct are shaped by forces 
outside the church and upon which preaching seems to exert 
little if any influence. 


In his introduction to A History of Preaching Edwin C. 
Dargan wrote, “Preaching has profoundly and for the most 
part wholesomely influenced the morals and customs of 
mankind.” Then in a review of preaching through the cen- 
turies, he presents voluminous evidence in support of this 
thesis. Is present-day preaching to be an exception? As great 
congregations are confronted with the voice from the pulpit, 
is this voice failing or proving unequal to its opportunity? 
Or in light of the discussion thus far, it may be more approp- 
riate to ask, why has contempory preaching failed or been 
ineffective? Cognizant of the presence of other factors and 
of the danger of over-simplification, the thesis herein pre- 
sented is that the ineffectiveness of mid-twentieth century 
preaching is the result of its lack of the prophetic note. 
In brief, most contemporary preaching is not prophetic 
preaching. 


Use of the term “prophetic preaching” makes necessary 
two things. First of all, something must be said of the rela- 
tion between prophet and preacher. Secondly, consideration 
must be given to the term in order to define it or to deter- 
mine its content. 


It is admittedly difficult to delineate or even to estab- 


*(Grand Repids: Baker Book House, 1954), p. 9. 
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lish the relation between the Old Testament prophet and the 
modern preacher. A multiplicity of viewpoints has been ex- 
pressed relative to a relationship. For example, Ernest Best, 
a minister, defends the thesis that the preacher of today is 
essentially different from the prophets of Old and New Tes- 
tament days and is not to be equated with them.‘ The validity 
of his arguments is of no concern but rather his emphasis 
upon the distinction that must be made between “proclama- 
tion” and “prophecy,” as these are related to preacher and 
prophet. 


On the other hand, G. B. Spalding has written of the 
continuity between the grandest office (prophecy) under the 
old religion and the grandest office (preaching) of the new 
religion.’ He concluded: 


The truth is that the real essence of the prophetic 
office and character belongs to and must be exhib- 
ited by the Christian preacher. Its distinctive power 
must be in him before he can reach the full measure 
of his success and serve God and humanity most 
effectively.® 


R. B. Y. Scott in attempting to answer the question 
“Is Preaching Prophecy?’ correctly observes that preaching 
and prophecy can be defined only as they are viewed histori- 
cally. He insists that a clear distinction must be made be- 
tween the function or activity of prophecy and preaching and 
the resulting message of each. Following a brief historical 
review of these two “primary phenomena” of the Christian 
tradition, Scott pertinently concludes: 


In the context of this Biblical tradition we shall not 
lightly compare—let alone equate—our preaching 
with prophecy. We are too familar with the feeble 
homily, the dull disquisition, the elegant essay, and 
sometimes, alas, with the impertinence of the pulpit 
entertainer. But our preaching may have something 





“‘Prophets and Preachers,” Scottish Journal of Theology, XI 
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at least of the prophetic quality if we perceive God’s 
presence and his purpose as the decisive factors in 
the situation in which we and our hearers stand. 
Our times urgently call for a prophetic word .... 
There is an essential connection between preaching 
and prophecy, and at times one merges with the 
other.*® 


From these differing viewpoints, what can be concluded 
as to the relation between prophet and preacher? Few, if any, 
would insist that the two are identical in every rsepect; and 
yet, who would deny that they are definitely related? Apart 
from historical or linguistic evidence the very use of terms 
relative to the prophets in a complimentary or commendatory 
fashion of preachers is indicative of a definite, though diffi- 
cult to delineate, relationship between them. Additional evi- 
dence of their kinship is indicated by such titles at Powhatan 
James’ volume of George W. Truett’s sermons, The Prophet’s 
Mantle, and Kyle M. Yates’ book, Preaching from the Proph- 
ets. But boyond this, there is evidence of a unique and genuine 
relationship between prophet and preacher in the intense long- 
ing in the heart of every preacher to possess the power of 
prophetic preaching, to experience the thrill of a prophetic 
ministry. But what is prophetic preaching? What is a pro- 
phetic ministry? In order to answer the question satisfactorily 
three basic characteristics of prophetic preaching must be 
considered. 


In the first place, prophetic preaching is created by 
a call from God. The phrase “a call to the ministry” is 
currently a much-used and often misused phrase. And how- 
ever it may be interpreted, often it means little more than 
personal choice of a career or submission to parental or 
social pressure. This stands in sharp contrast with what 
constituted a call for the Old Testament prophet. The great 
prophets of Israel were convinced that they had 
been called by the God of Israel. This profound experience is 
vividly related by Jeremiah, Isaiah, and Ezekiel; and by 
Amos, Hosea, and Micah, though fewer details are given. It 
seems safe to assume in the case of others of the prophets 
that to them also the voice of the Lord came, although these 


‘ibid., pp. 17-18. 
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had no occasion to describe their call. All who did relate the 
experience are certain that their prophetic careers were in- 
itiated by the active intervention of Jehovah, the self-re- 
vealing Lord of history, as he commissioned them to be his 
spokesmen. 


Amos explained his presence at Bethel by stating that 
the Lord had taken him from his occupation as herdsman and 
dresser of sycamore trees to be his prophet. This rustic 
seer, sensitive to Israel’s sins and grieved by the merci- 
less oppression of the masses, responded to the divine sum- 
mons and journeyed to Bethel, there to denounce the nation’s 
sins. What else could he do? “The Lion has roared; who will 
not fear? The Lord has spoken; who can but prophesy?” 
(Amos 3:8). God had spoken and Amos must go, without 
thought of consequences, with nothing except the words of 
God burning within him urging him to go tell the people the 
error of their way. God’s call was unmistakable. 


Isaiah’s call came as he was in the temple mourning the 
death of his friend, Uzziah the king. Overcome by a sense 
of the transcendent holiness of God and a consciousness of 
his own sins, he could only lament, “Woe is me... .” But 
when Isaiah was privileged to hear the divine summons, 
“Whom shall I send?” he unhesitatingly replied, “Here am 
I, send me.” It was of no import to the prophet that the 
people would not listen and that they would reject his mes- 
sage; God had called and he must accept the divine summons 
to prophetic action. God’s call was unmistakable. 


Jeremiah was perhaps the youngest of the prophets at the 
time of his call. Nevertheless, this call was so real it seemed 
to the young man that God had foreordained him before 
birth to be a prophet to the nation. In the reality of this 
experience there was a compulsion sufficient to overcome 
Jeremiah’s reluctance and inherent timidity, and he accepted 
the commission to be God’s spokesman in dangerous days. 
God’s call was unmistakable. 


Why name others? The evidence is irrefutable. The 
prophets were keenly conscious of a definite, direct call 
from Jehovah, the God of their fathers. They did not answer 
the call of duty or of conscience, the call of country or of 
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community; their’s was the response to the call of God. 
Baab has correctly observed, “The prophets thought, and 
believed, and preached under the immediate influence of their 
view that they had been selected and commissioned for their 
work by a Power outside themselves.’® This commissioning 
occurred in various places and under widely differing cir- 
cumstances, but it occurred. 


A sense of call is of prime importance. It is the fountain 
source from which flow the living waters that bathe the 
prophetic ministry in the power of the Spirit of the living 
Lord. A sense of call makes smooth a rough and difficult 
situation; a sense of call briags the sunshine of God’s pres- 
ence in the darkness of despair; a sense of call opens the 
door to a friend from heaven in the lonely moment; a sense 
of call provides a holy restraint to one’s pride in the 
successful moment. A sense of call does all this and more— 
it gives a preacher the prophet’s grand independence of 
spirit, the peculiar boldness that equips him for effective 
preaching in perilous times. 


There has never been a group of men as completely fear- 
less as the Hebrew prophets. Some timid, shy and withdraw- 
ing, all abhoring strife and loving peace; but under the 
compulsion of a divine call they boldly delivered rebukes 
and warnings. With an intensity of utterance born of God, 
they denounced the most brazen wickedness of people, priest, 
and prince. But was it less with John the Baptist before an 
adulterous king? Was it less with Paul before the ruthless 
Felix? Was it less with Savonarola pouring out his right- 
eous wrath upon the sensuous sins of Florence? Was it 
less with John Knox holding up before Queen Mary her sordid 
sins? And has it been less with thousands of others who 
through the centuries have boldly proclaimed, “I have a mes- 
sage from my King’? No, and it will be no less for the 
modern preacher if within the deep of his soul there is the 
burning conviction that he, too, is on business for his King, 
and at his command. Prophetic preaching is created by a 
call from God. 

In the second place, prophetic preaching is centered 


*Otto J. Baab, Prophetic Preaching (New York: Abingdon Press, 
1958). pp. 17-18. 
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in the Word of God. L. W. Batten has pointed out that 
nothing is more striking in the phenomenon of prophecy 
than the absolute confidence with which the message is 
spoken.!° The primary reason for this confidence is the source 
of the prophet’s message—it was from the Lord. Though it 
may be true that any man with convictions can speak them 
with bold assurance, the peculiarly strong confidence of the 
prophets had a deeper and different basis. The Hebrew 
prophet was doubtless a man of strong convictions, but be- 
yond this he was persuaded that he spoke the mind of God. 
He was authorized to preface his message with, “Thus saith 
the Lord.” The constant occurrence of such terms as, “The 
Lord said,” “The word of the Lord came unto.. .,” “Thus 
saith the Lord,” “Oracle of Jehovah,” and “Hear the Word 
of the Lord” gives ample proof that the prophets considered 
their messages not their own but from the Lord. So com- 
pletely did they identify their messages with the “Word of 
Yahweh” that they could speak in the first person as God 
himself. This complete identification may also explain the 
phenomenon in the prophetical writings known as “prophet- 
ic perfects,” the prophets use of the perfect tense—the 
tense of completed action—to indicate the certain occurrence 
of specific future events. 


From a study of the prophets it seems valid to conclude 
that the minister’s major task is to proclaim the Word of 
the Lord. Here, then, is the content of preaching— 
the Bible. What shall the minister preach? Otto 
J. Baab, a teacher of preachers, has accurately ob- 
served that the casual reading of the church news 
section of any newspaper will reveal a lack of agreement 
as to the essential content of the sermon, if titles are any 
criterion. These titles usually run the entire scale of reli- 
gious interest, from peace of mind to convulsions marking 
the end of the world." Baab delineates the content of prophet- 
ic preaching by reference to a prophet in an ancient situation 
and his reply to fellow prophets who preferred to stand for 
the desires of their ruler: “What the Lord says to me, that 
will I speak” (1 Kings 22:4). This ancient man of God had 
no word drawn from the fears and ambitions of his contem- 
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poraries. His word was from God. The modern minister, with 
respect to each sermon and in the sense that his message is 
Bible-centered, should be able to say with Ezekiel, “The Word 
of the Lord came to me.” 


What shall the minister preach? Donald G. Miller has 
called attention to the lack of biblical preaching in contem- 
porary American pulpits. According to Miller, “A famine is 
abroad, not a famine of bread, nor a thirst for water, but of 
hearing the words of the Lord.”!? What an indictment of 
many who stand in the pulpits of America! 


What shall the minister preach? P. T. Forsyth has de- 
clared that with its preaching Christianity stands or falls 
because it (preaching), is a declaration of the gosple.* He af- 
firms that preaching has a connection with the Bible which it 
has with no other book. Preaching pre-supposes a message, 
and that message is found in the acts and deeds of God of 
which the Bible is the primary record. 


What shall the minister preach? James Stewart selected 
for one of his books on preaching the title, Heralds of God. 
Donald Macleod has said that the first necessity for effective 
preaching is the element of proclamation.'* The minister may 
do many things, but first and always he must be a herald, a 
proclaimer. But this implies something to be heralded, some- 
thing to be proclaimed. For prophet and preacher this procla- 
mation is in essence the same—a difference in degree, not in 
kind—the Word of God. Baab has succinctly stated, “To an- 
nounce the Word which God has made known and which is 
recorded in the Scripture is still the outstanding obligation 
of the man of God.’ 


What shall the minister preach? In a prophetic ministry 
the Bible is the mine where the minister works tirelessly to 
bring forth treasures for his people. Halford Luccock has 
written that he knows first hand of the homiletical poverty 
of preachers who have thrown the Bible out their study win- 
dow: 
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In those days quite a number of young Apolloses, on 
graduating, having become men, put away such 
childish things as texts and Bible stories. In the pul- 
pit they lived amid the immensities and starry gal- 
axies. But after a while when the long-suffering 
congregation had heard their sermon on “The March 
of Progress” and “Pragamatism,” like the Prodigal 
Son, they began to be in want. Then they came to 
themselves and said, “In my father’s Book are texts 
enough and to spare.” And they said, “I will arise 
and go to the Bible.’’'* 


Oswald T. Allis, a seminary classmate of Clarence E. Macart- 
ney, relates that as Dr. Macartney was lying on his bed of 
pain on Sunday morning two days before his death, he said 
to his brother Robertson, who was leaving to preach in a 
nearby church, “Put all the Bible you can into it.’’!" 

A prophetic ministry has all the Bible possible in it; 
the Word of God is at its center. The Bible is the minister’s 
very life. Without it he is nothing but sounding brass echoing 
pious platitudes, or a clanging cymbal seeking to make sooth- 
ing sounds. Without the Bible the minister’s message is only 
husks for hungry hearts; without it his own soul shrivels and 
’ the spiritual life of those committeed to his ministry perishes 
from a famine of the Word of God. But with the Bible at the 
center of his ministry, there are no limits to the possibilities 
of the power of the living God working in and through the 
minister. Prophetic preaching is centered in the Word of God. 


Finally, prophetic preaching is accomplished in the power 
of God. This is a power-worshipping generation, “and preach- 
ers,’ according to Baab, “are power-seeking persons, cor- 
rupted by the lust for power which is typical of their age and 
toward which their human nature is inclined.”** These are 
hard words, but what minister can deny that there is truth 
in the accusation? Indeed, ministers are especially vulnerable 
to the corrupting effects of power, for its possession is fre- 
quently used as a criterion of success. And what preacher has 
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not thrilled at the compliment to his physical prowess that his 
is “powerful preaching?” Granted that it is necessary for 
the minister to possess the power to win attention and to in- 
fluence people through persuasive speech and personality; 
what he can legitimately do with these natural powers he 
must do. But reference here is to that peculiar power that 
compels a congregation not only to listen attentively but also 
to heed the word of God. It is the power which enables a 
preacher to accomplish the one task to which he is called, 
namely, the effective proclamation of God’s Word. The an- 
cient prophet’s words are pertinent; “But as for me, I am 
filled with power, with the Spirit of the Lord, and with 
justice and might, to declare to Jacob his transgression and 
to Israel his sin” (Mic. 3:8). 


This power is needed first of all for the preacher’s prep- 
aration. With even-increasing demands being made upon the 
modern minister’s time, it is fast becoming impossible for him 
in his own strength to conserve time for intellectual prepara- 
tion for his task. Yet God requires and his congregation ex- 
pects him to bring to the pulpit the highest type of prepara- 
tion. And, paradoxically, the very members of the congrega- 
tion who require so much of their ministers time are the first 
to criticize, “Our pastor can’t read Greek and Hebrew and he 
won’t read English.” The indolent minister may seek to jus- 
tify his lack of preparation by the press of “pastoral duties,” 
but the imperative demand for perparation is nonetheless 
present. W. E. Sangster has discerningly observed: 


It would be foolish—and worse—to suppose that 
because this work is divine in its origin there is no 
technique to study and no craft to learn. The history 
of preaching records no sadder story than that of 
those misguided zealots who have brought no con- 
secration of mind to the preaching of the Word and 
have just “opened the mouth” in public in expec- 
tation that the Spirit would do the rest. The Spirit 
spurns. their superstitious sloth.’® 


Intentions in this area are fine. Resolutions are better. 
But best of all and absolutely necessary, let the minister 
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make his study habits a matter of prayer, and in the power 
of God he will prevail. 

God’s power is also needed for preaching. Who has 
reached that place in his ministry that he enters the pulpit 
to preach in his own power? Who could ever reach such a 
point! And yet, are not many of the pulpits of America occu- 
pied by men whose basic viewpoints are a barrier to their 
dependence upon a Source outside themselves for power in 
preaching? Captivated by a naturalistic philosophy and a 
humanistic ethic, these men are offended at the very sugges- 
tion that the only true source of preaching power is external 
to themselves. Standing in the pulpit in their own power, 
they deliver passionateless, powerless sermons which might 
be more aptly described as lectures or discourses. Little won- 
der that voices from many contemporary pulpits are so little 
heard! 

All of this is in decided contrast to the Old Testament 
prophet whose philosophy did not exclude the intervention of 
the supernatural. Micah spoke synonymously of “power” and 
“the Spirit of the Lord” (3:8). Another prophet recognized 
the true source of power when he said, “Not by might, ... 
but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of host” (Zech. 4:6b). Baab 
has correctly observed: 

The term which most aptly expresses the support 

which God gave his prophets when they declared 

his will to men is spirit. In the biblical] tradition this 

word affirms the life which God possesses and which 

he shares with men, not in the form of being, but in 

the form of power and function. By it men were 

energized, inspirited, empowered . . . for the reali- 

zation of the mission which is laid upon them.”° 
The prophet’s power to make God’s word known to men came 
to the prophet from God, who alone could make effective its 
communication. Prophetic preaching is accomplished in the 
power of God. 

God’s power, without which there can be no prophetic 
preaching, is available to every minister who is willing to 
meet the condition for sharing it.21 Isaiah’s words to the 
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exhausted exiles contain this condition: “But they that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength ....” (40:31). Shar- 
ing God’s power is conditioned upon waiting upon him. The 
psalmist said, “Truly my soul waiteth upon God: from him 
cometh my salvation” (62:1). The marginal rendering of the 
word “waiteth” in several of the versions reads, “is silent 
unto.” When one waits upon God, one is still before him and 
in the stillness knows that God is God for he has spoken. 
Again, the psalmist has written, “These all wait upon thee; 
that thou mayest give them their meat in due season” 
(104:27). From the context of this verse, “these” refers to 
both men and beasts, with the emphasis perhaps upon the 
latter. The beast all wait upon the Lord for sustenance. They 
confidently and expectantly depend upon him for food, since 
there is none other to whom they can go. To wait upon the 
Lord, then, is to recognize one’s dependence upon him; it 
is to keep silent in his presence that his voice may be heard. 
This done, one has met the condition for the renewal of his 
own strength as he shares God’s strength. 


Isaiah also spoke of this renewal: “But they that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength.” The clause, “They 
. Shall renew their strength,” is better rendered, “They 
. . Shall exchange their strength.” The verb form used 
means “to change” or “to interchange,” and, hence, “to ex- 
change.” The proper sense and meaning is, “They that wait 
upon the Lord shall exchange their strength.” That is, they 
shall exchange their own fainting strength for the never 
failing power of God himself. 


In chapter 40 Isaiah emphasizes the transcendent omnip- 
otence of Jehovah. The magnitude of his might is immeasur- 
able, and this power is available to the exiles who wait upon 
God. On the same condition the inexhaustible resources of 
God’s might are at the disposal of the minister, power that 
will enable him to proclaim the Word of God with such moral 
conviction and divine authority that God through him ap- 
proaches the very souls of men. 


In the second half of the twentieth century is there still 
a valid place for preaching? Or would it be wise to discontinue 
the sermon and substitute for it some form of group dynam- 
ics in which the minister’s function as preacher is relegated 
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to a subordinate role? Is preaching in the shadows? Out- 
moded? Does the world believe less in preaching now than 
ever before? Have many ministers lost respect for their 
“calling”? These questions with their implications have been 
voiced within the last decade. 


What is wrong with preaching? Perhaps the answer is 
to be found in the discerning words of a retired minister, 
“There is nothing wrong with preaching, only with our 
preaching.” There is something wrong with our preaching. 
Far too much of contemporary preaching is not prophetic 
preaching. But when the prophetic note is sounded again— 
when the called of God, preach the Word of God, in the 
power of God—preaching will resume its divinely ordered 
and unique place in the redemptive purpose of God for all 
mankind. 





Our Hope Is in Jesus Christ 


S. A. Newman 


Upon a moment’s reflection, the qualifications in terms 
of which any one of us is interested in being present today, 
to participate in what goes on on this campus, appear to be, 
in a word, nothing less than extraordinary. 


If each of us should be asked to stand and, in his turn, 
tell of these things, it is sure that from all the testimonies, 
two items would prove to be particularly impressive. First, 
no two of us would be inclined to recite exactly the same 
details of our experience. And second, there would be a 
remarkable agreement among all of us as we tried to identify 
that which has taken place. 


In his own way, each of us could tell how somewhere 
along the trail of his years, he had been brought to a reali- 
zation of the limitations of his human frame, how he had 
been thrust by the exigencies of life’s circumstance into a 
situation such that, for much of what life demanded of him, 
he knew himself to be woefully inadequate. 


There would likewise be almost unanimous agreement 
on how there appeared on the circle of the horizon of each of 
us One whose appearance just at that point seemed particu- 
larly appropriate, One who by his very presence began to 
make for us a remarkable difference. As he appeared he 
began to calm our fears and to ease our uneasiness. He began 
to stir up within us a feeling of confidence. We began to feel 
that, although we might not be equal to what was expected 
of us, we were in touch with One who seemed to be adequate 
for every occasion we could possibly foresee. He inspired in 
us then and there a trust which knew little, if any, equivo- 
cation. 

Today, as we glance backward toward the beginnings of 
our Christian way, we can now see life from a perspective 
which is greatly advantaged. In the company of Jesus Christ, 
who joined league with us then, we have come a considerable 
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distance along the journey of our life. Quickened and encour- 
aged as we now are by every recollection of those unfolding 
years, we are able to see much more clearly how well-founded 
our earliest faith in him really was. We now acknowledge 
that his providence has led us ail the way. Perhaps for much 
of that journey he has led us in spite of ourselves, but he 
has led us just the same. 


With patience, and with an all but imperceptible rate 
of progress, he has enabled us to grow into some semblance 
of maturity. We have actually become so involved in his pur- 
pose and mission that we are disposed to undertake to do 
something of the work upon which he himself would be 
engaged. 


Unto these responsible pursuits we pause at this time 
for a moment of special preparation. We pause to check our 
bearings and to make sure of our perspective. We pause to 
take a fresh account of him—and of ourselves. 


While we are in this frame of mind we can honestly and 
humbly say: “We are grateful that we are not as other men.” | 
Indeed, when we have begun to take account of ourselves, 
and of our great, good fortune, we can actually exclaim: 
“We are glad—very glad—that we are not as we, ourselves 
used to be.”’ We are a different people, for we are a people 
in whom Jesus Christ has wrought a great change. It can 
now be said of us, that which then could not be said of us— 
that which now cannot be said of many, many persons every- 
where: “We are a people of hope; our hope is in Jesus 
Christ.” 


This is that qualification extraordinary of which we 
speak. It is our hope which marks the difference. It is our 
hope which sets us in a class to ourselves. 


Whatever else that simple phrase may mean, “Hope ia 
us” signifies that there is a gospel at work in us as well as 4 
gospel which we may proclaim. It is a gospel at work in us 
yielding as its chief by-product, hope. 


Of the myriad consequences of this rewarding experience 
of hope, perhaps none is more conspicuous than that which 
we have chosen to examine for these few moments—that 
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which we may describe as “The Revealing Effect of Hope” 
in the Christian experience. 


It is a commonplace of Christian hope, for example, that 
as persons of hope we are able to discover many things about 
ourselves, in all probability, we would never have learned 
otherwise. We discover that all those anxieties which we 
entertained about ourselves—anxieties about the meaning 
and purpose of life—anxieties about human destiny—and 
about owr human destiny—about such things as these, we 
have discovered how legitimate and well-founded were those 
concerns. We have discovered with what imperatives they 
laid hold upon us. In a word, we have learned something of 
how “wonderfully and fearfully” we are made. We have 
learned at least a little of how important it is to us, and 
to many others, what manner of persons we are. 

Again, in becoming persons of hope, we have been 
brought into what may be termed a distinctive perspective, 
a point of view from which we are able to view everything 
else in a different light. In whatever proportions hope has 


been permitted to lend its re-orientation, our vision has been 
altered thereby. 

When by hope our perspective is not thus affected, it 
is exceedingly difficult for us to look with clarity upon 
the world in which we live. Without hope, our vision is 
dimmed. We are too largely identified with the world; we are 
always being caught up in its ebb and flow. 


It could be said of us that, otherwise, our vision of the 
world about us is disturbed by that formidable optic malady 
called “over-familiarity.” Paradoxically, the more radical 
and violent our circumstances, the less accurately aware we 
usually become of the world’s real condition. 


Gradually but definitely we become inured to the tragic 
in our experience by being thus constantly exposed to the 
horrors of the conflict. We are lulled by the ceaseless “ca- 
dence of its violence’—the violence of war, but also the 
violence of the country cross-road and of the city street. 
We are numbed by a weariness of fatigue, weariness occa- 
Sioned by the weight of the tensions under which we live, a 
weariness which is not assuaged by any reasonable expecta- 
tion of relief. 
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It is only in the extent that we are being constantly 
quickened by hope that we are rendered sensitively aware of 
the abnormality of the world’s way. It is in terms of our 
hope that the reports, which come to us at frequent and 
regular intervals from all over the world, cumulatively render 
reasonable the judgment that mankind is “missing the mark,” 
that “sin is abroad in the land.” Being persons of hope we | 
are appalled by the evidence of the perversity of the human 
pattern, the depths of debauchery into which man plunges 
with such reckless abandon. 


It is an echo of this hopeful sensitivity that Carl Mydans 
spoke in his recent book, More Than Meets the Eye. The 
distinguished Life photographer, whose twenty years of 
pictorial reporting have been occupied largely with his record 
of two world conflicts, tells of accompanying those who sought 
to liberate the prisoners of Camp O’Donnell in the Phillipines, 
where Mydans himself had been incarcerated for more than 
two years, in St. Thomas prison nearby. He tells of how 
they crept stealthily toward the O’Donnell gates, of how 


they listened but heard not a sound from within its barbed- 
wire walls. On their way in, he said, they found many graves, 
but no live prisoners. In his own words: “We found only 
fire-stained rocks and a rusty helmet, where dying men had 
once cooked weeds and grass!” 


We are moved with the thought that as persons of hope, 
we have a singular obligation to look at the world, and that 
we must always try to see it approximtely as it is. It is in our 
better moments that we begin to realize that for this re 
sponsibility we may have been rendered practically disquali- 
fied. It is in these moments that we realize how much the 
world has already done to us—of how much more of our 
identification with it than with our hope, we have allowed 
ourselves to be determined. 


Hope as a revealer also makes a remarkable difference 
in the accuracy of our vision of Jesus Christ. And the diffi- 
culty we have in perceiving the real condition of our world 
is remarkably paralleled in our experience of knowing Christ. 
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In viewing him, we also have the problem of over-familiarity. 
Through our association with him over a long perid of time 
we become inclined to take him largely for granted. 


It should be pointed out, however, that in the problems 
besetting our vision of the world and of Jesus Christ, there 
is to be observed one marked difference. In trying to see 
the world, our chief disadvantage, as we have said, lies in 
the fact that our vision is damaged by what the world has 
done to us. On the other hand, in trying to get at what 
Christ really is, our difficulty does not grow out of what 
he has done to us; it consists rather in what we have done 
to him. 


The vicious cycle of our life with Christ lies in the fact 
that, the more we do to him, the less he is able to do to us. 
It may be that we have done a great deal already to modify 
the image of the real Jesus. In whatever sense that is true, 
we may be sure that when we speak of him we represent him 
to be other than the one he prefers to be to us and to the 
world. 


The limits of the considerations do not permit us to 
explore those processes by which Christ is made to appear 
other than he really is. Let us be rebuked by the thought, 
however, that for Christ himself, it must be exceedingly dif- 
ficult for him to try to be everything that all of us think he 
is! 

When we look at Christian history and observe its cumu- 
lative “drifts,” we are dismayed at the caricatures of his 
image which have been constructed, even by his best-inten- 
tioned friends. We discover how, at some seasons, he has 
been confused with tradition; we see how, at other times, he 
has virtually been embalmed in a book. By many of his most 
avid disciples he has often been identified largely with the 
external institution of religion; he has been confused with the 
church which bears his name and which owes its very ex- 
istence to those inner, spiritual realities which he alone can 
give. 

If we may judge by the role which has been played in 


history, few if any Christian bodies are better prepared to 
detect these distortions of Christ’s image than the people of 
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our (Baptist) persuasion. We have prided ourselves on our 
earnest efforts to cut through those erosive and corrosive 
accumulations of history so as to arrive at what we have 
pridefully called, “a purer Gospel.” By some we have even 
been called, “The protestors against the Protestants,” so 
vigorous has been our chiding of our brethren of other com- 
munions, especially when we suspected that they were guilty 
of offering to the world little more than the benefits of 
church membership. 


It is most appropriate, therefore, that we examine our § 
own eyes. It is entirely possible that we may have become 
guilty of the same kind of error. It may be that for many 
of us, Jesus Christ has been tucked neatly within the struc- 
ture of our kind of Christianity, so largely identified with us, 
if you please, as to be thought by some, at least, to be 
rendered practically inaccessible elsewhere. 


Christ deserves to be permitted to meet the world as ‘t 
is, with all those qualities which he has demonstrated in 
many ways that he has with which to deal adequately with the 
world of men. We must try to make sure that, as far as it 
lies within us, he shall come unencumbered to that task. 


For this perspective of our Savior we shall be prepared 
by the proportions of our hope. It is of a hope which abides 
in us of which we speak; it is not something that we have 
fashioned for ourselves. By our own “activistic’” energies 
we have not created this within us; owr hope is in Jesus 
Christ. This hope is a product of a “mighty work of God,” a 
substantial work of reconstruction which he is carryiag on at 
the center of our selves. It is an echo of forgiveness—of God’s 
forgiveness. It springs within us with the freshness of 
creation, for it is indeed a work of “recreation.” It is the 
radiant glow of human dignity, reflected as it is from an 
humble man’s encounter with his Redeemer-God. 


It is for this reason that it is a native impulse of hope 
always to be inclined toward the future. It is by hope that 
we are being drawn out constantly into the future. In 3 
sense, hope is a revelation of the future. 


It is to be sure that, in hope, one does not think only 
of the future, in utter disregard of all that is past. Real 
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hope for the future has a wholesome respect for what has al- 
ready taken place. Tomorrow is a lively prospect only in the 
degree that it becomes the eventuality of something which is 
that actually “alive” today. The roots of hope for the future 
lie firmly embedded in the actualities of what already is. 
If it be otherwise, it is to indulge in that “opiate of sen- 
timentality” which we call wishful thinking. 


To persons of hope, the future is filled with an accept- 
able prospect. The prospect is “hopeful” because an earnest 
payment of it is already in hand. The future shall become 
an effect which is already being produced by causes which 
are already at work. For the Christian these causes commend 
themselves as being reasonable and adequate. His hope is 
for him an optimistic prediction of what lies ahead. 


It is on this account that we as Christians make reason- 
able expectations of tomorrow. God is at work in the present— 
and we know something of what the work of God is like. 
Therefore, we do not look to the future with what may be 


termed, “undisciplined desires,” asking that tomorrow bring 
to us the gratification of our petty, personal preferences— 
wishes that we have conjured up out of a vain imagination. 
Instead, our hope for tomorrow is disciplined by our sym- 
pathy with what we believe to be going on in the “throne- 
room” of the universe. We ask for the future that which 
shall be pleasing to God. 


We must be constantly reminded that all of these ele- 
ments of self-judgment and optimistic expectation which we 
have been describing as hope are gathered up and vouch-safed 
to us in our personal relationship with Jesus Christ. It is 
when Paul thought of himself as being “in Christ” that he 
was led to exclaim: “Hope maketh not ashamed.” Whatever 
else he may have meant, he thought that those whose hope is 
in Christ are not of those who have nothing to say for them- 
selves, of their past, or of their present, or of their future. 


It is in the confidence of this hope in Jesus Christ, 
therefore, that we calmly proceed, encompassed as we always 
are, surrounded even by death itself on every side. We are 
always comforted and sustained and enheartened by what we 
know as “That Blessed Hope.” Death to us is no less formid- 
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able and real. It means, instead, that of death we are not 
afraid. We are so accustomed to the dimensions of the eternal 
as to be less and less annoyed by the sharp cleavages between 
the here and the hereafter. In our hope we have come to 
think that for us, both here and hereafter, life consists in 
having to do with God. For us, mere mortals though we are, 
that is sufficient. 





Faculty Publications 


Danger Ahead! By C. W. Scudder. Nashville: Broadman Press, 
1960. 180 pages $3.25. 


Danger Ahead! is a prophetic critique of our contempory American 
culture designed to stir Christian statesmen out of their complacency. 
This book will come as a shock to some, particularly to those who are 
eager to confess the sins of others. What Professor Scudder says is 
not new, but it is said freshly and forcefully. He writes out of a back- 
ground of preaching on ethical issues and of teaching Christian ethics 
at Southwestern Baptist Seminary. 


The opening chapters present a carefully documented description of 
the current unrest, crime, and corruption which plague our people and 
blight our land. The factual data given represents the fruitage of 
skillful research in such areas as: economic conflicts, social in- 
stability, racial tension, the communistic challenge, juvenile de- 
linquency, sex perversion, the sale of salacious literature, and adverse 
amusements. The sickly status of the nation’s social and moral health 
is exposed in relation to family disintegration, treatment of minority 
groups, surging crime statistics, and the wholesale consumption of 
beverage alcohol. With prophetic compassion, the author laments the lax- 
ity of American churchmen in these areas and calls them to a new 


concern with the conditions of the day. To his credit the author 
abstains from sensationalism and hysteria and relies heavily upon 
biblical ethical principles. 


Hope marks the basic strategy suggested by Dr. Scudder for 
churches that would rise to the challenge at hand. With pastoral per- 
suasiveness he calls for conviction (“converted congregations”), petition 
(“powerful prayer”), and action (“loving labors”) in the interest of 
righteousness. He sees the Great Commission as the basic strategy for 
world conquest by Christian forces—but forcefully interpreted and 
applied. “A shallow interpretation has often made the passage command 
too little,’ says the author. “The task shall not be completed until 
men are led to live the disciplined lives of true Christian disciples ... ” 
(p. 100). Christian leaders and others addressed in the book are of- 
fered a positive course of action at the family, church, and community 
levels. The writer feels that an informed people, properly motivated, 
will assume the responsibility necessary to redeem the social order. 
He avoids the “kingdom of God on earth” optimism of the social gospel 
movement by indicating that the corrective measures taken by any 
group will likely be only an approximation of the will of God. 


For those who are interested in timely, vigorous self-examination 
of our culture and in “turning a corner” into a new era of social 
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responsibility this is a valuable handbook. Any preacher who takes 
these truths into his heart, sermons, and ministry should prepare for 
a storm of protest from those whom he may offend. This book will not 
indulge the easy-going, self-congratulating reader. It is stern and 
expectant. It calls for repentance and openness to God—where inner 
renewal begins, and for courage to act—where changes come forth. 


C. W. Brister 





Major Book Reviews 


A Ministering Church. By Gaines S. Dobbins. Nashville: Broadman 
Press, 1960. 231 pages. $3.95. 


The purpose of this eminent author is to present a clear picture 
of the administrative process in the modern church. This he does quite 
well. He believes the church must have administrative leadership and 
that the minister cannot escape the task of administration. 

If the church is to do its work effectively it needs many ministers. 
The modern church with its large staff finds biblical precedent in a 
multiple ministry. In fact, the work of the church staff is to enlist 
the entire membership in the ministry of the church. 

One of the major responsibilities of the pastor is to enlist and 
retain a large number of leaders who can assist in harnessing the poten- 
tial of the entire church. Much of this work must be delegated to 
fellow members. 

Several chapters are given to the application of administration 
in the various areas of the church’s ministry, namely, teaching, wor- 
ship, music, counseling, and evangelism. The author wisely emphasizes 
the — of love as the basic motivation in all administrative 
work. 

For a better understanding of the dynamics of church administra- 
tion, church leaders will find this book stimulating and helpful. It is 
recommended for pastors and all other staff members of modern 
churches. 

Franklin M. Segler 


Biblical Faith and Social Ethics. By E. Clinton Gardner. New 
York: Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1960. 375 pages. $4.75. 


The author is associate professor of Christian social ethics at 
Emory University. This is a major book in the field of Christian 
ethics. It is one that can be valuable as a reference book in the 
pastor’s library or as a texbook for college or seminary classes, 
particularly for those institutions that cover the entire field of Chris- 
tian ethics in one course. 

If there is any justifiable criticism of the book, it is that it at- 
temps, as has been true of a number of other books written in the 
field of Christian ethics in recent years, to cover too much material 
in one volume. There are three main parts or divisions of the book 
including to some degree every major aspect of Christian social ethics: 
biblical, Christian ethics (basic or theoretical), and applied or social 
ethics. Under the latter there are chapters on sex and marriage, 
economic order, political order, and race relations. The chapter on 
love and justice, which is in Part III, could more logically have been 
placed in Part II in “Guiding Principles of Christian Ethics.” 

Although it has some of the inevitable weaknesses of a book that 
seeks to cover so much, this is in many ways the best of the general 
books in the field of Christian ethics. It is well documented and 
includes recommended readings for each chapter. 


T. B. Maston 
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The Theology of Dietrich Bonhoeffer. By John D. Godsey. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1952. 299 pages. $6.00. 


__In seeking to set forth the theology of Dietrich Bonhoeffer, a 
brilliant young theologian whose influence on the Christian church “is 
steadily extending around the world” (p. 279), Professor Godsey of the 
Theological School of Drew University divides his study into three 
major chapters, each one covering a distinct period in the brief life 
of Bonhoeffer. The chapters include a biographical sketch of his life 
for the period covered, followed by an examination of his essays, ad- 
dresses, articles, and books produced during the period. The most 
fruitful of these periods, the second, was from 1932 when Bonhoeffer 
began his teaching at the University of Berlin until 1939. The last 
period closed with his death by hanging, at the young age of 339, 
for his part in the underground in Germany during World War II. 
There is a concluding chapter entitled “Theological Evaluation” by 
Professor Godsey. 


The book is not a sysematic study of Bonhoeffer’s thought; rather 
it is a series of reviews of or comments upon all extant Bonhoeffer 
material, much of which has not been translated into English. The re- 
viewing is so full in places that it amounts to a condensation. This 
is particularly true of The Cost of Discipleship, which first made 
Bonhoeffer famous, and his Ethics, published after his death. 


Faced with the challenge of Hitler’s Germany, Bonhoeffer became 
“more and more concerned with the ethical demands of the sermon on 
the mount and what it means to be a disciple” (p. 86). For him there 
was no sharp distinction between theology and ethics; both were Christ 
centered (p. 254). Being Christ centered, the Christian life was “one 
of committment and involvement” (p. 281), and his own life provided 
a commentary on his theology and ethics. 


T. B. Maston 


Faith to Grow On. By Joseph F. Green, Jr. Nashville, Tennessee: 
Broadman Press, 1960. 123 pages. $2.50. 


By every appropriate test this is an outstanding volume. Green 
has admirably fulfilled his intention “to make available, in a brief 
and readily understandable form, the heart of Christian belief” (p. 8). 
But the book is vastly more than just another book on Christian doc- 
trine for the layman. The author succeeds, even without the aid of foot- 
notes or extended bibliographies, in interpreting the mid-twentieth 
century theological scene for the popular reader. This is an en- 
viable achievement. It marks the author, who is editor of general 
books for Broadman Press, as one of the abler theological interpreters 
among Southern Baptists. 

In a remarkable introductory chapter on “Kinds of Belief,’ Green 
distinguishes several current varieties of Christian belief: evan- 
gelicalism, Catholicism, Protestantism, sectarianism, modernism, and 
pseudo evangelicalism. This chapter alone settles enough dust to 
make the volume worth its price. 

The two chapters on the Bible should prove no less rewarding. 
What do we believe today about the Bible? Here Green includes refer- 
ences to higher criticism and neo-orthodoxy. 

Then follow chapters on man and sin, the person of Christ, the 
work of Christ, God as personal and triune, creation and election, 
the Christian life, the church, and the life beyond. Throughout, the 
discussion throbs with relevance. The author’s genius is his ability 
to get the real heart of each problem in its contemporary context. 
He writes with perspective and with a penetrating insight. In treating 
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the Christian life, for example, he sees that the Christian’s salvation 
does not mean that the hazards of life have been removed. This leads 
him to an incisive reference to the stress on existentialism in our 
day. And in the same meaty chapter he finds opportunity to dis- 
cuss the Christian and culture. 

The author is always frank and disarmingly honest: “People who 
call themselves Christians are pretty well agreed on what the questions 
are. They are not agreed on the answers” (p. 18). As a result he 
is not quick with easy dogmatic “biblical” answers to difficult 
questions. In the best sense he sharpens the outlines and probes the 
strength of the great pillars of evangelical faith. 

. ~ all means, devour this volume at once. Then keep it close at 
and. 


W. Boyd Hunt 


Rebellious Prophet. By Donald A. Lowrie. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1960. 310 pages. $6.00. 


An Apostle of Freedom. By Michel Alexander Vallon. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1960. 370 pages. $6.00. 


These two books add to the growing literature on the work of 
Nicolai Berdyaev, one of the most creative thinkers of this century. 
Lowrie’s book is more strictly biographical than the one by Vallon, 
who gives considerable space to an analysis and an evaluation of 
Berdyaev’s thought. Lowrie with his mastery of the Russian language 
and twenty-four years of association with Berdyaev, including the 
translation of some of his books, has an excellent background to write 
his biography. It is a carefully written book, inspiring in places 
but also tedious at times. Vallon with greater attention to the thought 
of Berdyaev will be more helpful to some readers, particularly to those 
who are not very familiar with the Russian-born philosopher. Vallon’s 
chapters on Berdyaev’s philosophy of history and his ethics will be 
especially helpful. He considers Berdyaev’s ethics “the finest attain- 
ment of his thought” (p. 306). 

The titles of both books correctly suggest that in Berdyaev there 
is something of the religious leader: a prophet or an apostle.. Lowrie 
says that he was a prophet who wanted to be a philosopher (p. 1) 
and that his work as a prophet was more significant than his work as 
a philosopher (p. 258). As is true of prophetic souls, he was a lonely 
person, having felt from his childhood that he was alone and rootless 
in the world. 

The genuine prophet is, at least potentially, a rebel. He recog- 
nizes a higher authority in his life than the here-and-now. He has 
such a strong sense of purpose that, if need be, he will uncompromis- 
ingly resist the trends and even the authorities of his day. It was the 
lot of Berdyaev to suffer for his rebellion against the established order. 
He was a revolutionary from his early days, being a Marxist for some 
years. He was arrested a. number of times and was exiled by the 
czaristic regime. 

His Marxism, however, was just a stage in his persistent search 
for Truth, which began when he had an inner transformation “on the 
borderline between puberty and youth” (Lowrie, p. 29) and which took 
him through Marxism into idealism and ultimately to God, whom be 
found in Christ. 

Although Berdyaev had departed from Marxism some years before 
and was unfriendly to the Communist cause, he was not banished from 
Russia until 1922, approximately five years after the revolution. Follow- 
ing two years in Berlin he spent the remaining twenty-four years of 
his life in Paris, where he did most of his writing. Writing was his 
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main interest, he himself saying, “I cannot imagine myself without the 
idea for a new book” (Lowrie, p. 187). 

It was fitting that he should die at his desk (1948) and somewhat 
symbolic of his life that there should be on his desk an open Bible 
— yf of Reinhold Niebuhr’s article “God’s Order and the World’s 

isorder. 


T. B. Maston 


J. M. Price: Portrait of a Pioneer. By Clyde Mearrill Maguire. 
Nashville: Broadman Press, 1960. $2.95. 


This book is about God, a man, and a plan. When we look back 
to the turn of the century, we find a rapid development of religious 
education both within and without the life of Southern Baptists. 
Within ten years on either side of the year 1900 we find the near ex- 
plosive actions of the Southern Baptist Convention that brought into 
our way of life the program of religious education. God was getting 
a man by the name of J. M. Price ready to prepare vocational workers 
in his field. 

This biography of J. M. Price provides in readable form the step 
that led to his prominence as a pioneer and later a world leader in 
religious education. The author is one of his former students who is 
able to portray him as he is. The book includes his unique stories, 
his down-to-earth philosophy of love for his fellow man, and his dedi- 
cation to his Lord and purpose for his life. This book will bring 
enjoyable reading to a stranger, but to former students of South- 
western it will so quicken the memory that it will be like gathering 
flowers in the winter. 


Joe Davis Heacock 


Evolution and Christian Thought Today. Edited by Russell L. 
Mixter. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1959. 
224 pages plus 22 photographic illustrations. $4.50. 


This book is made up of contributions by thirteen members of the 
American Scientific Affiliation, an organization of evangelical Chris- 
tians who are working scientists, each a specialist in his area of 
research or teaching. The editor, Russell Mixter, a Ph.D. graduate of 
the University of Illinois, is professor of zoology at Wheaton College. 
One of the authors, George K. Schweitzer, associate professor of chem- 
istry, University of Tennessee, is well-known among Southern Bap- 
tists. Carl F. H. Henry, theologian and editor of Christianity Today, 
contributes the concluding chapter, “Theology and Evolution.” 


This is a book which every Christian leader should study careful- 
ly. Each of the authors is a dedicated Christian of evangelical or con- 
servative theological persuasion who in clear conscience holds the 
Bible to be the Word of God. Each is at the same time an accomplished 
specialist in his particular area of scientific interest. These are 
scholars who know their fields and who also know their limitations. 
They do not attempt, as the late Harry Rimmer did, to assume full and 
equal authority in all areas of science and theology. 

There are articles on many subjects, including the origin of the 
universe, the origin of life, genetics, fossils, evolution, etc. The Chris- 
tian leader will therefore find quantities of facts which he did not 
know and may not fully comprehend. This reminds us that preachers 
and theologians should be very humble in fields where they are not 
keeping up with scientific discovery. 

This attempt by Christian laymen who are accomplished in modern 
science to relate truth in the natural realm with the revelation of 
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God is a welcome effort. It clearly reveals that evangelical Chris- 
tians need not shrink from the pursuit of truth in fear that their 
faith will be shaken. These men recognize and ably relate the fact of 
biological adaptation and development to their conviction that the 
Bible is a revelation from God and to their abiding faith in Jesus 
Christ as Lord of life. 

Evolution and Christian Thought Today is not easy reading. It 
is the kind of book which must be read several times. It may be momen- 
tarily disturbing to one who has closed his mind to any sincere investi- 
gation of this area. But it will widen horizons of knowledge and deepen 
appreciation of the majesty of God for one who is still eager to learn. 
It will wen 4 the college student or inquiring layman face the obstacles 
to his faith and perhaps find that they are not truly obstacles at all. 
Therefore, it should be read, several times, by the pastor who is 
determined to give specific help in this area to his people. 


Milton Ferguson 


Radical Monotheism and Western Culture. By H. Richard Niebuhr. 
New York: Harper & Brothers, 1960. 141 pages. $2.75. 


These chapters originally composed the Montgomery Lectures on 
Contemporary Civilization at the University of Nebraska with four 
supplementary essays revised and reproduced from previous publica- 
tion. One stated purpose of the lectureship is the generation of “con- 
structive thought on contemporary problems.” 

Professor Niebuhr suggests that radical monotheism “dethrones all 
absolutes short of the principles of being itself” and suggests that 
its two great motives are: “I am the Lord, thy God; thou shalt have 
no other gods before me” and “Whatever is, is good” (p. 37). It means 
the worship of only one god in every area of life. It becomes “an 
element of total personal communal life” (p. 40). For example, Israel 
with her radical monotheism considered all human relations as covenant 
relations. There is an effort in contemporary Judaism and Christian- 
ity, but only an effort, “at the incarnation of monotheistic faith in 
total life” (p. 56). 

This radical monotheism is related in various ways to Western 
Culture. After an introductory chapter there are two foundational 
chapters, followed by three in which the ideal of radical monotheism 
or radical faith is related to religion, politics, and science. The closing 
four chapters, which are supplementary essays, are not very closely 
related to the main thesis of the lectures. The entire volume has real 
significance not only for theology but also for ethics. 


T. B. Maston 


Spiritual Therapy. By Richard K. Young and Albert L. Meiburg. 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1960. 184 pages. $3.50. 


Spiritual Therapy is based upon the philosophy that man is a 
unitary being, that body and mind and spirit are united in a single 
organism, and that emotional conditions affect all aspects of man’s 
health. It shows how the minister, the physician, and the psychiatrist 
work as a team in ministering to disturbed and ill persons. 

The authors discuss the treatment of persons with heart disease, 
Peptic ulcer, asthma, skin diseases, ulcerated colitis, persons in be- 
Treavement, and other types of illnesses. Actual hospital cases are 
resented to illustrate relationship and methods of treatment. 

ughout the book an effort is made to show how depth feelings are 
related to illness and how religious faith can aid in restoring health. 
The significance of guilt, the necessity for confession, and the accept- 
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ance of forgiveness are basic in all the discussions. The grace of 
God is considered important in the healing process. 

Both the organic and the functional are recognized, and the 
authors make no claim that “spiritual therapy” is a cure-all for all 
man’s illnesses. They do claim that faith in God and right relationships 
to one’s fellow man can support the healing processes. In fact, 
religious faith is essential to man’s total health. 

The book assumes that the reader is well established in Christian 
theology and psychology. The casual, untrained reader might take too 
much for granted and hastily conclude that “spiritual therapy” is a 
sure and easy answer to man’s ills. He will be disappointed if he 
approaches the book with this viewpoint. Man’s health is an ideal 
goal but the higher goal is that man may learn to live for the glory 
of God regardless of his state of health. A more positive treatment of 
how physicians, ministers, and patients may learn to face failure 
together in the struggle for health would have been profitable. 

All in all, the book is an excellent contribution concerning the 
work of the healing team. The pastor will find many practical sugges- 
tions regarding his own work in the hospital setting especially. Every 
student in training for the ministry should read this book along with 
his theoretical studies. 


Franklin M. Segler 
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CHURCH MUSIC 


Music and Worship in the Church. By Austin C. Lovelace and 
William C. Rice. New York: Abingdon Press, 1960. 220 pages. $4.00. 


The avowed purpose of this book is “to lead the minister, musician, 
and layman into a deeper appreciation and understanding of their 
respective roles in initiating and fostering a valid relation of music to 
worship and of working effectively in a program worthy of this bond.” 

The authors have accomplished this purpose to a remarkable de- 
gree. The opening chapter discusses the place of music in the church 
as indicated in the Bible and also as observed in the modern church. 
A chapter is then given to each of the persons and committees having 
to do with a music program in the church. The choir’s music is con- 
sidered, and the importance of the congregation in worship through 
the use of music is set forth. A glossary and bibliography add to the 
practical value of the book. 


Franklin M. Segler 


Music in Protestant Worship. By Dwight Steere. Richmond: John 
Knox Press, 1960. 256 pages. $4.50. 


Music in Protestant Worship is a new and valuable addition to 
the many recent books on this subject. The author speaks with a 
background of many years as organist and choirmaster, and without 
bias he relates music to the total spiritual ministry of the church. 

The guiding purpose of the book is found in the author’s desire 
that “the whole worship team of every church will never rest with 
what seems to be good enough, but will constantly seek to improve both 
the content and manner of worship.” This purpose is sought through 
a provoking re-examination of every element of ovr contemporary 
worship service. Although at some points the book is rather opinionated 
the author humbly suggests that “perhaps all we can do is to set 
the direction toward which we should travel tc seek the answers.” 

The major contribution of the book, however, is its non-technical 
study of every facet of the church music program. As such, it should 
be of great value to the pastor, educational director, and the music 
committee. To these people it will serve as a practical handbook of 
information about the function and mechanics of the church music 
program and as an aid in the design of a more effective worship 
service. 


T. W. Dean 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Train Up a Child. By William Barclay. Philadelphia: Westminster 
Press, 1959. 288 pages. $450. 


This is a needed survey of methods and ideals of elementary edu- 
cation that were prevalent in the New Testament period. The author 
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discusses the methods used by the Jews, Spartans, Athenians, and 
Romans and their influence upon teaching of children in the early 
churches. This thoroughly and scholarly treatment is important for 
advanced students and teachers but it is so written that it is useful 
and necessary for all Christian workers. 


E. Leslie Carlson 


A Historical Study of the Educational Agencies of the Southern 
Baptist Convention 1845-1945. By Judith Brigham. New York: The 
Bureau of Publications, Teacher’s College, Columbia University, 1951. 
161 pages. $3.00. 


Originally a Ph.D. thesis at Columbia University, this book sets 
forth the educational work of the Sunday School Board, the W. M. U., 
the Home and Foreign Mission Boards, and the academies, colleges, 
and seminaries of the Southern Baptist Convention. It is unusually well 
documented and gives much statistical information. All colleges and 
seminaries should have it in their libraries. A very valuable reference 
book. May be obtained from the author at 1313 South Brook Street, 
Lousiville, Kentucky. 

J. M. Price 


Creative Methods for Adult Classes. By John McKinley. St. Louis: 
The Bethany Press, 1960. 96 pages. $1.50. 

This little book of ninety-six pages is a significant addition to a 
limited number of good books in the field of adult religious education. 

The larger portion of the book is given to a fresh and stimulating 
study of the newer methods of adult education. Underlying this study 


is a brief but unique discussion of adult characteristics and a strong 
emphasis on the significance of motive in the teaching-learning pro- 
cess. The author states that “persons are prior to methods, and the 
methods we use must be appropriate to their problems and needs.” 
Pastors, ministers of education, and others involved in leading 
and teaching adults will find this book thought-provoking and helpful. 


Lee H. McCoy 


PRACTICAL 


Called to Maturity: God’s Provision for Spiritual Growth. By 
ie S. Augsburger. Scottdale, Pa.: Herald Press, 1960. 182 pages. 


Written by a Mennonite evangelist, this book comes from strong 
conservative theological convictions and a sincere desire to assist the 
Christian to grow in spiritual experience. The author discusses Chris- 
tian maturity as it is developed through revival, prayer, confession of 
sin, foregiveness, assurance of salvation, dynamic sanctification, the 
practice of love, saintliness, etc. 

Quite naturally the book has some bias toward the “peace churches.” 
It is light reading, with some unnecessary repetition. It should be 
helpful in preventing the “perils of nominal Christianity.” 


Carl A. Clark 


The Church in the World of Radio-Television. By John W. 
Bachman. New York: Association Press, 1960. 191 pages. $3.50. 
The purpose of the author is to stimulate the Christian church to 
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examine the world of radio and television and to make a positive con- 
tribution to the strengthening of the mass media. The book is not 
confined to religious broadcasting. In fact, only the last three chapters 
deal with this specific subject. Neither is it a book of methods in 
broadcasting, either religious or otherwise. Rather, Dr. Bachman seeks 
to deal with Christianity’s responsibility to the total field of mass 
communication. 

Projecting the conviction that the church should take neither a 
totally pessimistic or a totally optimistic view of the value of radio 
and television, Bachman presents a series of interesting examinations 
of current broadcasting possibilities and problems. Interesting con- 
clusions are reached: although the media’s power to change attitudes 
cannot be underestimated, they are more likely to reinforce existing 
attitudes than to drastically change attitudes; the most Christian 
standard by which to judge broadcast material, from commercials to 
religious programs, is whether or not the listener-viewer is treated as 
man or less-than-man; the Christian responsibility is not only to 
change the motivations of the broadcaster but to improve the value- 
judgments of the listener-viewer; the four primary purposes of Chris- 
tian broadcasts are climate-creation, worship, instruction, and evan- 
gelism; the Christian church must not simply employ specialists in 
broadcasting to conduct religious programming, but its influence upon 
the media must be exerted by all Christians in the field, by ministers 
and church executives, by Christian teachers and parents, and by 
Christian listener-viewers. 

This book will be both interesting and vital to all pastors and to 
those who are concerned about the Christian role in radio and television. 
There are many valuable and thought-provoking ideas which will make 
the book required reading for the religious broadcaster. 


Gordon Clinard 


An Introduction to the Science of Missions. By J. H. Bavinck. 
Puiladelphia: The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company, 
1960. 323 pages. $4.95. 


In this book the author attempts to treat systematically the 
“science of missions” as revealed in the Bible. He sets forth his 
study in three parts: Part I, “The Theory of Missions,” Part II, 
“Elenctics,” and Part III, “The History of Missions.” It is provocative 
and practical, as well as theoretical. The dearth of material treating 
specifically missions in the Bible gives added significance to Bavinck’s 
work. It is as unique as Carver’s Missions in the Plan of the Ages, 
copyrighted 1909 and still in print. While there is much helpful ma- 
terial throughout the book, its strongest contribution is Part II, 
“Elenctics,’” which is distincttvely a missionary science “which un- 
masks to heathendom all false religions as sin against God” (p. 222). 
Because the day is close at hand when the average Christian will 
meet face to face devotees of religions other than Christianity, Part 
III is especially timely. 


L. Jack Gray 


Christian Ministry. By G. W. Bromiley. Grand Rapids: Wm. B. 
Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1959. 119 pages. $1.50. 


_ .The primary theme of Christian Ministry is that the Christian 
ministry has its source, origin, and pattern in Jesus Christ himself. 

_ Jesus’ ministry was a ministry of word, a ministry of action, a 
ministry of passion, and a ministry of rule. Christ has laid upon the 
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church the ministry which he began, and the church is obligated to 
carry it out. 

Although the author’s argument for a threefold form in the 
institutional ministry of the church is not altogether valid, his basic 
argument for a unity of ministry is excellent. He insists that the 
layman is as responsible for Christian ministry as is the ordained 
minister. Pastors will appreciate this stimulating discussion which 
presents, in the main, a sound theology of Christian ministry. 


Franklin M. Segler 


Road to Revival. By Charles W. Carter. Butler, Ind.: The Higley 
Press, 1959. 


Charles Carter is well qualified by training and experience to 
write such a book. Within Methodism he has done extensive work in 
missions, evangelism, and teaching. The book is a series of twelve 
messages dealing with various aspects of revival. Carter makes a 
clear distinction between revival, which is for the church or the 
people of God, and evangelism, which he views as being for the 
unsaved person. While the book focuses on the revival of the church, 
the messages include those that might be heard in any evangelistic 
service—“The Penitent’s Prayer,” “The Soul Beyond Hope,” and 
others. The messages are biblical. The author does a good job of 
exegeting his material. The style is quite readable. There is a great 
deal of illustrative material. Those who get their inspiration from 
reading sermon books will find this one very helpful. 


Kenneth L. Chafin 


Renewal in Retreats. By John L. Casteel. New York: Association 
Press, 1959. 250 pages. $4.50. 


By retreat the author means a period of withdrawal from daily 
pursuits for the purpose of spiritual renewal. The author has had wide 
experience in planning and leading groups in retreat and is con- 
vinced that there is a valid place in the Christian life for this practice. 
~  amacaumane a threefold communion: with God, with others, and with 
se 

Although many will feel that the retreat is mystical and that it is 
too quietistic for the activist, there are many values in the book worthy 
of consideration. For those who take seriously a deepening of the 
— life, this book will provide much encouragement and instruc- 

ion. 
Franklin M. Segler 


A Treasury of Funeral Messages. By John R. Chiles. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1960. 161 pages. $2.50. 


This is a collection of thirty-six brief funeral messages formerly 
published under the title Beauty for Ashes. The author was pastor 
the First Baptist Church of Rogersville, Tennessee, for twenty-nine 
years and conducted many funerals throughout the area. He draws 
upon this wealth of material for these selections. 

The discussions are conventional yet interesting, not profound 
yet on vital themes, and always biblically based. This would be goo 
material for one in bereavement and might be suggestive for a pastor, 
inasmuch as the author specifies the person whose services promp 
each message. 


Carl A. Clark 
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Dynamic Preaching. By James W. Clarke. Westwood, N. J.: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1960. 128 pages. $2.50. 


Dynamic Preaching, by the pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Richmond, Virginia, and former head of the department of 
homiletics at Princeton Theological Seminary, is a clear and straight- 
forward presentation of the requirements for effective or dynamic 
preaching. Clarke declares in eighteen brief chapters that dynamic 
preaching consists of a spiritually peeres man of God taking infinite 
care with his message and with his task. The three sections of the 
book (The Glory of Preaching, The Preacher and His Message, and 
The Supreme Dynamic of Preaching) persuasively declare the supremacy 
of preaching, the necessity of having God’s message, and the obligation 
of maintaining an adequate devotional life. James Clarke, in pointing 
the way to dynamic preaching, has made a very helpful contribution 
to the literature of homiletics. 


H. C. Brown, Jr. 


Eutychus (And His Pin). Edited by Edmund P. Clowney. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1960. 102 pages. $2.50. 


For more than four years the epistles of Eutychus and his kin have 
delighted (with a little discomfort now and again) the readers of 
Christianity Today. With the appearance of this volume entitled 
Eutychus (And His Pin) the anonymity of the author has been dis- 
solved and he stands revealed as Edmund P. Clowney, A.B., B.D., 
§.T.M., and candidate for Th.D. 

This is a collection of the choice, kindly, revealing jabs of these 
four years’ writings. The author demonstrates well that the pinprick 
of the pen can be devasting against pompous pretense. 

There is many a good laugh in the volume if you have the happy 
faculty of being able to laugh at yourself. Putting numbers of these 
letters close together points up the underlying serious writing in its 
real worth. 

Beginning with Isaac’s “laughter” the reader may be prepared for 
the laughter that is amazing and wonderful, even the joy of heaven. 
“Remember,” “In and Out the Windows,” a planned learning experience 
M3 Fores: Please!” are choice selections. Delightful and worthwhile is 

e verdict. 


Robert E. Naylor 


Sandals at the Mosque. By Kenneth Cragg. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. 160 Pages. $2.75. 


The author writes from the vantage point of an Anglican clergy- 
man, a resident professor of philosophy in the American University 
of Beirut, Lebanon, and a professor of Arabic and Islamics in Hart- 
ford Seminary Foundation, Connecticut. 

. He seeks to show his readers that Muslim and Christian, much 
alike as men in the same world, are attempting to find God’s plan, in 
Similar, but divergent, faiths. Gratifyingly enough, he breaks with the 
all too popular and impossible naive plea for compromise and union, 
tating frankly, “The meaning of God’s peace must be sought in deeper 
realms than those of easy co-existence between religions” (p. 106). 

The best of the book lies in the counsel for Christians among 
Muslims to demonstrate the Christian gospel. He well says, “As- 
serting the gospel is not preaching it” (p. 98). 

The weakness of the book lies in the failure to reveal in crystal 
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clarity that Christians must meet Muslims as directly today as Chris. 
tians met Jewish worshippers in New Testament days—and how we 
may do it. The author, while writing winsomely, fails to tell how he, 
—w as a “Christian . . . amid Islam,” came to grips with Mus- 
ims. 


L. Jack Gray 


The Changing American Family. By Roger H. Crook. St. Louis: 
The Bethany Press, 1960. 160 pages. $2.95. 


This book by Professor Crook of Meredith College is a worthy 
companion to an earlier volume of his own on the race problem entitled 
No South or North, which was also published by the Bethany Press, 
There are four parts of the present volume: The Changing American 
Family, The Teaching of the Scripture, Recurring Problems, and An 
Interpretation of the Christian Pattern. There are three chapters in 
each part. The author combines some of the insights of psychology and 
sociology with the scriptural teachings on marriage and divorce. The 
historical approach is also utilized particularly in the discussion of 
divorce and remarriage. This book is a good introduction to the general 
field of the family, although it may undertake to cover too much for 
such a brief book. A selective, descriptive bibliography adds to its value. 


T. B. Maston 


The Christian As Communicator. By Harry A. DeWire. Phila- 
delphia: Westminster Press, 1961. 198 pages. $4.50. 


This study in communication is something of an experiment in 
“speaking the truth in love’—the author’s theme. Professor DeWire 
seeks a balance between curiosity ( new ways) and comfort (old ways) 
of communicating the Christian faith. With deep reverence for the 
priesthood of each believer he sees the person-to-person encounter as the 
most effective medium of witnessing to one’s faith. He calls this the 
“extension of one life into another” and views preaching primarily as 
“human interaction.” 

The author appeals to the layman who is embarrassed to just 
“attend services” but who is equally reluctant to speak for God because 
of his inadequate theology. He admits that we will not always com- 
municate successfully. Old dimensions of evangelizing are approached 
in the light of modern dynamic psychology. 

Religious authority “has fallen upon hard times,” says the author. 
There is need to recognize the self-validating quality of the gospel. As 
the “gesture” towards others is extended, the results are in God's 


hands alone. 
C. W. Brister 


The Pastor At Work. Edited by William H. Eifert. St. Louis: Con- 
cordia Publishing House, 1960. 414 pages. $6.50. 


This compilation of essays on the Lutheran ministry is intended 
as a handbook for Lutheran—Missouri Synod—seminarians and begin- 
ning pastors. Twenty authors are represented—mainly seminary pro 
fessors and active pastors. Much of what is said relates to the Christian 
ministry generally and may be read with profit. 

The book is well-outlined but frequently lacks transition sentences 
from one idea to another. In some instances the subpoints do not refer 
to the major idea at hand. Helpful bibliographic references appear at 
the close of each discussion. The volume is comprehensive yet tends to 
oversimplify some areas of church life and work. Many practical clues 
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and clerical skills are suggested in a framework of deep reverence for 
the Christian ministry. 
C. W. Brister 


The Population Explosion and Christian Responsibility. By Richard 
M. Fagley. New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. 260 pages. $4.25. 


Here is a well-written book dealing with a vital contemporary 
problem with which Christians must concern themselves. It was written 
by the executive secretary of the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs, established by the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council. The author is a graduate of 
Yale University and an ordained minister of the Congregational Chris- 
tian Churches. 

In the New Testament period it is estimated that the world’s 
population may have totaled 300 million persons. The population 
increase during the past thirty years (1930-1960) will be approximate- 
ly 900 million or three times the total population of the New Testament 
period. This gives some indication of the population explosion. The 
United Nations demographers have estimated that the world popula- 
tion will reach the three billion mark by 1963 and zoom to six or pos- 
sibly seven billion by the year 2000. 

The author believes that the major Christian concern is with the 
effects upon individuals and families. “The main issue is the family 
caught in the ferment and upheaval of social change, bewildered, 
frightened, subject to disruptive forces, tending to lose its spiritual 
and social moorings” (p. 49). Responsible parenthood, it is held, could 
make a mighty impact on the population explosion. This doctrine is 
outlined and grounded in Christian teachings. The attitudes of the 
major denominations toward birth control are examined. 

This is recommended reading for all Christian adults. 


C. W. Scudder 


The Pulpit and the Plow. By Ralph A. Felton. New York: Friend- 
ship Press, 1960. 168 pages. Paper $1.75, Cloth $2.95. 


A fresh review of “The Church in a Rural World” covering more 
than a dozen nations (a truly international picture of the rural church) 
by the dean of all Rural Church professors (25 years at Drew). These 
rural churches minister to hungry, illiterate people caught up in a 
century of change in a decade of living. 


Carl A. Clark 


The Psychology of Christian Conversion. By Robert O. Ferm. 
Westwood, N.J.: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1959. $4.00. 


This book was originally prepared as a doctor of theology thesis 
at Central Baptist Theological Seminary, Kansas City, Missouri. With 
some revision it has been reprinted. Dr. Ferm intends for the book to 
be “a study of the psychology of Christian conversion from the 
evangelical viewpoint.” The thesis of the book is that Christian con- 
version is unique. In the book Dr. Ferm presents a survey of the 
literature of conversion psychology and a brief summary of various 
schools of thought on Christian conversion. Actually, the book might 
better be entiled A Theology of Christian Conversion, because it is the 
theological more than the psychological perspective that dominates the 
book. The style of the book is attractive. Dr. Ferm takes difficult ideas 
and expresses them with vigor and clarity. 


Kenneth L. Chafin 
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Steps to Salvation: The Evangelistic Message of Jonathan Ed- 
nr By John H. Gerstner. Philadelphia: Westminister Press, 1960. 


This is one of the more interesting books done on Jonathan Ed- 
wards. It deals with a thorough study of his messages. The author 
arranges the chapters in the order of the steps of salvation in Jona- 
than Edwards’ preaching and documents each chapter thoroughly 
from tke preaching of Jonathan Edwards. The entire book then 
becomes a tracing of “the steps by which the sovereignty of God is 
demonstrated in the salvation of men.” This book has a great deal to 
say which has been so permeated by man-centered ideas of salvation. 
Gerstner, United Presbyterian Church, U. S. A., is now professor of 
church history and government at Pittsburg-Xenia Theological Semi- 
nary, Pittsburg. The book is well-arranged and well-written. The 
author deals with his material with great authority. 


Kenneth L. Chafin 


The Progress of World Wide Missions. By Robert H. Glover. 
Revised and enlarged by J. Herbert Kane. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, Publishers, 1960. 502 pages. $5.50. 


The name of Robert H. Glover is to many synonymous with a 
text on the history of missions. Dr. Herbert Kane’s revision has re- 
stored to practical use this classic text. The qualities of the book 
which endear it to the student and teacher of missions are these: It is 
both readable and teachable. It is packed with factual information, 
covering commendably the broad movements of the history of missions. 
The original warmth of Glover is preserved. It is weak especially in 
reporting the Middle Ages and seems to reflect some bias for faith 
and independent missions. Despite that, it is the best available single- 
volume history of missions. Every Christian should study this volume. 


L. Jack Gray 


Ferment on the Fringe. By Shirley E. Greene. Philadelphia: 
Christian Education Press, 1960. 174 pages. $2.00. 


The author, town and country secretary for the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church (United Church of Christ), has made a comprehen- 
sive study and analysis of ten E. & R. churches in the rapidly growing 
rural-urban fringe. He has four chapters summarizing the results and 
ten chapters of case studies of these churches in transition. 

This most rapidly expanding area of America today needs extensive 
study. This is the location of most of the new churches. It carries 
potential of severe conflict. It is very difficult for an old, established 
rural church to make the transition to an urban situation when the 
population flood comes; there must be a willingness to adjust to the 
newcomers. 

The successful churches were willing to accept the newcomers, 
developed a community-mindedness, and worked hard to maintain their 
internal unity in the face of potential divisiveness. Any pastor in the 
suburban or fringe area of the metropolitan centers should study this 
book carefully. 


Carl A. Clark 


The Meaning of Worship. By Douglas Horton. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1959. 152 pages. $2.75. 


The Meaning of Worship was presented as lectures in the Yale 
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Lecture series. The author begins by discussing worship as the essence 
of religion. He defines worship as “response to a divine invasion.” 
Worship is seen as an end in itself. God is worshipped for his own 
sake and not as a means to an end. 

The author proceeds to discuss the means of worship and to show 
the relation between form and essence. Symbols may not compel God’s 
presence but they acknowledge that he is present. The living Christ 
is the center of worship. 

The effect of worship is carried over into every area of the 
church’s life. True worship is shared with persons of various com- 
munions who meet in the spirit of Christ. Here is a provocative work 
that will serve to challenge the serious student of the church’s pri- 
mary business. 


Franklin M. Segler 


The Pastor and Community Resources. By Charles F. Kemp. St. 
Louis: Bethany Press, 1960. 96 pages. $1.50. 

The Christian pastor is in frequent contact with human needs, 
which are too complex and time consuming for him to face alone. In 
such situations the pastor is obligated to put the person or family 
in touch with community resources designed to meet such needs. 

Professor Kemp has done the ministry a true service by prepar- 
ing this little handbook on referral responsibilities and resources. He 
suggests a twofold principle for church-community cooperation: (1) 
regarding the best welfare of the individual and (2) refusing to at- 
tempt what someone or agency can do in a more effective way. The 
pastor, meanwhile, is warned not to reject anyone or to deliberately 
refer them away from the church. 

Community agencies are classified by area of need (adoption, for 
example). The addresses of all national voluntary, church, and govern- 
mental agencies are provided, along with space for listing the resources 
of one’s community. This is a valuable source book for pastors who 
really care! 


C. W. Brister 


Introduction to Group Dynamics. By Malcolm S. and Hulda F. 
Knowles. New York: Association Press, 1959. 95 pages. $2.50. 


While the psychodynamics of groups is a relatively new discipline, 
the group has long been a basic social unit. Social scientists in Europe 
and America became interested in the processes of group interaction 
early in the present century. This volume is a primer to the rapidly 
expanding field of group dynamics. 

First, some false conceptions of group dynamics are exploded and 
several uses for its findings stated. The authors then sketch the history 
of experimental studies of group behavior and indicate the different 
theoretical approaches that emerged. Research centers of group phe- 
nomena are identified. Ministers might disagree with the thesis that 
“psychological needs . . . are not appropriate subjects for moral judg- 
ment” (p. 35), but they can learn from the social scientists the need 
to understand the individual’s behavior in the light of group influences 
and functions. 


Cc. W. Brister 


Marriage: East and West. By David and Vera Mace. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1960. 359 pages. $4.50. 


David Mace has collaborated with his wife in providing this 
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factual study of marriage and family customs of the East—“the three 
great civilizations of India, China, and Japan, and the cultures out- 
side of these countries that are essentially derived from them”—and 
of the West—“European culture togther with its products outside 
the continent of Europe.” The authors state that it is not their purpose 
to draw conclusions, but rather to present facts, discuss them, and 
indicate the “broad direction in which marriage patterns are moving.” 

Chapter 13, “The Future of Marriage,” is an especially helpful 
chapter. It is encouraging to find this specialist on family study 
acknowledging that the West may have traveled too far toward the 
democratization of the family. Contrary to former statements, the 
authors state that “differentiation of roles is essential to good family 
functioning” (p. 297). It is stated that “when the father’s prestige is 
undermined by his having been scaled down to the status of ‘equal,’ 
he is in poor position to assume leadership” (p. 298). The resulting 
breakdown of authority in the family “and the giving to young people 
of more freedom than they can responsibly exercise, conspire to repeat 
the errors of one generation in the next” (p. 299). 

The entire book will be interesting reading for many. It will help 
in gaining a better understanding of people in other areas of the 
world as well as contribute to a needed self examination. It should be 
stated, however that this volume will be of quite limited value to the 
pastor from a practical standpoint. 


C. W. Scudder 


Politics and Evangelism. By Phillippe Maury. Translated by Mar- 
guerite Wieser. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1959. 
120 pages. $2.95. 


Few American evangelicals would think of politics and evangelism 
as having a close relation to one another. The author of this book, 
concludes, however, that “without political action evangelism is incom- 
plete and distorted,” and that political action on the other hand “will 
not soive the problems of the world, and has no real significance for 
the world if it does not contribute to evangelism” (p. 107). He sug- 
gests there are two heresies the church and even the individual Chris- 
tian must guard against: Pietism, which would mean separation from 
the world and from the political life of the world; and the other 
extreme, the formation and support of Christian political parties. 


T. B. Maston 


What, Then, Is Man? By Paul Meehl. St. Louis: Concordia Pub- 
lishing House, 1958. 356 pages. $3.50. 


This book is a serious and scholarly approach to pastoral care and 
a view to integrating the values of psychology and psychiatry with the 
values of theology. 

It first sets forth a Christian view of man, his alienation from 
God with consequent guilt, fear, inordinate life impulses, etc. This is 
followed with a picture of the psychologist’s view of man based on 
haturalistic and humanistic theories. 

The pastor or theological student will find this book helpful in 
gaining true perspectives in the care of souls. Although it is not 
meant to be a handbook in counseling, it provides many practical in- 
sights that will be of value to the pastoral counselor. 


Franklin M. Segler 


Livingstone, Trail Blazer for God. By Leslie and Madge Morrill. 
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Mountain View, California: Pacific Press Publishing Association. 1959. 
155 pages. (Price not given.) 


This is a welcomed and sorely needed biography of the journal- 
istically sinned against missionary explorer, David Livingstone. The 
authors, Leslie and Madge Morrill, evidently entered both their re- 
search and writing with a sense of reverence for this great man of 
God and his historic work for God. They succeed in telling how 
Livingstone opened the vast African continent for the entrance of the 
Gospel, not just that he opened a continent. 

You will live close to Livingstone as you move through this 
worthy publication. 


L. Jack Gray 


The Essential Nature of New Testament Preaching. By Robert H. 
Mounce. Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1960. 168 pages. $3.50. 


This book is an attempt to redefine the kerygma of the New 
Testament in a new and distinct way. To do so the author must and 
does begin with Dr. C. H. Dodd in his book The Apostolic Preaching 
and Its Development. 

Generally he agrees with Dr. Dodd, but in two significant respects 
he disagrees. The author believes that Dr. Dodd has laid too much 
emphasis on the ministry ot Jesus as part of the kerygma. He also 
feels that Dr. Dood is incorrect in making the second Advent “a major 
plank in the kerygmatic platform.” He argues his case effectively 
in both instances. 

One very interesting facet of the book is the author’s recon- 
struction of the “Pre-Pauline kerygma.” From Paul’s writings he 
gleans the primitive Christian message as distinct from Paul’s on 
distinctive emphases. 

This is a thought provoking and challenging book. It is worthy of 
thoughtful reading. 


Jesse Northcutt 


The Structure of Nations and Empires. By Reinhold Niebuhr. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1959. 306 pages. $5.00. 


The appearance of any book by Reinhold Niebuhr is an event of 
major importance. Although the statement on the flap that this is his 
“most ambitious and important book to date” is extreme, it is one of 
his more significant books. It underscores again his importance for the 
political scientist as well as for the philosopher and the theologian. 
The subtitle of the book describes in general its nature and purpose: 
A Study of the Recurring Patterns and Problems of the Political Or- 
der in Relation to the Unique Problems of the Nuclear Age. 

A knowledge of the recurring patterns and problems of political 
structures provides a historical perspective for better understanding 
of the present: of democracy, of Communism, and of the conflict be- 
tween the two as well as many other problems in the contemporary 
world. Some of the key words in the discussion of the recurring pat- 
terns are: “power” or “authority,” “prestige” or “majesty,” and 
“force.” There have been and are, in the main, two sources for the 
power or authority of the community: force and prestige. Religion, 
Christian or non-Christian, is null. an important factor in the 
prestige of the community. 

Although the book is primarily a study of the basic philosophy of 
political structures, the discussion keeps close to domestic and par- 
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ticularly to international problems. Many readers will find particularly 
valuable the basis the volume gives for an analysis of Communism. 


T. B. Maston 


The Preacher’s Calling to Be Servant. By D. T. Niles. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. 144 pages. $2.50. 


A bipolar motif is elaborated —_ in these five lectures by the 
secretary-elect of the East Asian Christian Conference of the World 
Council of Churches: the servanthood of Jesus Christ and the preach- 
er’s calling to be servant. This thesis is stated in full knowledge of 
the difficulty of being God’s slave in a day when the world honors 
masters, not servants. The preacher who is not a servant, warns 
Niles, usually becomes a bureaucrat. 

The deep sin exposed in this volume applies to ministers. The con- 
temporary preacher is tempted to wish most deepiy for “appreciation 
for his preaching” rather than for “souls for his hire.” His deepest 
satisfaction must come, says Niles, from making Christ known and his 
gospel understood. 

The author uses the terms “preaching” and “evangelism” inter- 
changeably. “Evangelism happens when God uses anything we do in 
order to bring people to Him in Jesus Christ” (p. 28). This concept 
reminds us again that we are preachers with our lips and with our 
daily lives. While Niles minimizes the local church, his discussion is 
relevant and greatly needed by most of us today. 


C. W. Brister 


A Theology of Proclamation. By Dietrich Ritschl. Richmond: John 
Knox Press, 1960. 187 pages. $3.50. 


This is another in a series of books on the theology of preaching, 
largely a reinterpretation of the Reformation concept of preaching as 
the Word of God. The author’s precise definition is that “the sermon 
is the expression of the movement from the written form of the Word 
of God to the proclaimed form of the Word” (pp. 31-32). A true ser- 
mon, then, is God’s own voice and it is “unbiblical to assume that a 
true sermon is of less power than the sayings of Jeremiah or the 
words of the Sermon on the Mount or an Epistle of Paul” (p. 32). 
The author makes a significant contribution in the needed emphasis 
on the importance of preaching, and on content as superior to form in 
a biblical concept of preaching. He has done a creative study of the 
sermon as the work of the church as well as the preacher, and his em- 
phasis on biblical preaching is excellent. His total distaste for the 
mechanics of preaching ignores the importance of style. One could 
wish for a clearer distinction between preaching as a part of God’s 
redemptive plan and preaching as sacramental. 


Gordon Clinard 


_ When Trouble Comes: A Christian View of Evil, Sin, and Suffer- 
300. James E. Sellers. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1960. 128 pages. 


The author works on these assumptions: “. . . suffering and evil 
are somehow tied up together”; “. . . suffering at its worst is a 
spiritual problem more than a physical one”; “. . . you have to apply 
the question personally”; “. . . you must assume that you are not going 
to find out all the answers” (pp. 8-9). 


The philosophical problem of evil and suffering could not be 
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treated adequately in such a small book. It will not answer all the 
questions, but being very readable it will greatly assist the busy pastor 
in his efforts to help people who suffer. 


Carl A. Clark 


The Christian As A Doctor. By James T. Stephens and Edward 
L. Long, Jr. New York: Association Press, 1960. 126 pages. $2.50. 


A Christian physician and a professor of religion have joined 
hands to portray the practice of medicine from a religious viewpoint. 
Medicine closely parallels the profession of the ministry in its con- 
cern with the whole man, its intimate contact with persons, its ethical 
dilemmas, its unique privileges and perils. 

The modern doctor usually disclaims the role of a pious “man in 
white.” His is a profession requiring specialized knowledge, difficult 
moral choices, frequent encounters with death and with the troubled 
families of his patients. The authors examine the personal-professional 
life of a physician with the conviction that God can be served through 
the practice of modern medicine. 

Any pastor reading this little book will come to a new apprecia- 
tion of the physicians in his congregation and will want them to read 
the book, too 


C. W. Brister 


A Handbook of Church Public Relations. By Ralph Stoody. Nash- 
ville; Abingdon Press, 1959. 256 pages. $4.00. 


The book is specifically helpful in that it gets down to how-to-do-it 
ideas and details. Such chapters as “What Makes News ‘News’?” 
“How to Write News,” and “Releases: How to Prepare and Present 
Them” contain a wealth of suggestions to the church public relations 
man or committee. 

Four chapters explain how to go about getting time on the air, 
and the formats most likely to appeal. 

Other chapters deal with the public relations value of buildings, 
the church bulletin, the ushers, sermon titles, and using the telephone 
and post office. This book is a very useful tool for the pastor and 
publicity committee of any church. 


Carl A. Clark 


Confession. By Max Thurian. London: SCM Press Ltd., 1958. 
152 pages. $2.25. 


As a general rule Protestants are blinded to the values of the 
proper use of confession because of their rejection of the Roman Cath- 
olic abuses of it. The author sees a need for the recovery of confession 
as a regular practice in the churches. 

Beginning with a discussion of the Reformation views concerning 
confession, he proceeds to discuss the biblical basis of it. He declares 
that it can aid the growth of the Christian life “in Christ.” His excellent 
chapter on “direction and open heartedness” indicated how the life of 
the individual can be enriched by a communion with the whole body 
of Christ. 

While appreciating many of the excellent insights of the author, 
many readers will disagree with him at two points: first, his belief 
that confession is a sacrament, and, second, his conferring of absolu- 
tion powers upon the minister as priest. 


Franklin M. Segler 
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The Human Problems of the Minister. Daniel D. Walker. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1960. 203 pages. $3.95. 


The question that runs throughout the book is, “What is the role 
of the minister in this generation?” The author challenges the minister 
to face the tensions brought about by the changing times. He attempts 
to show the minister how to face up to the tensions and to re-shape 
his own ministry in the light of them. 

The book deals with such matters as the minister’s tempting en- 
vironment, struggle to love one’s enemy, competing with one’s brothers, 
pastoral administration, spiritual preaching and material comfort, the 
problem of conformity, and our final loyalty. With unusual insight 
and wisdom the author offers valuable guidance to the struggling 
pastor. Moreover, he writes with vivid and interesting style. 


Franklin M. Segler 


The Nurture and Evangelism of Children. By Gideon G. Yoder. 
Scottsdale, Pa.; Herald Press, 1959. 


This book was originally the Conrad Grebel lectures given meg oe 
on a subject of vital interest to the Mennonite Church. In the boo 
Gideon Yoder addresses himself to the relationship of religious educa- 
tion and conversion among the children of church members. The book is 
written from the viewpoint of a denomination that believes in believer’s 
baptism only. The author is alarmed at the number of younger chil- 
dren, especially those of church members, who are joining the church 
without having a vital conversion experience. He deals with the various 
theories of education and evangelism held by the churches. The book 
is the most significant book written in this area in a long time. 
Since the problem is one which Southern Baptists are facing, the 
book would be of interest to anyone who takes seriously the meaning 
of discipleship and church membership. 


Kenneth L. Chafin 


SYSTEMATIC 


The Nature and Authority of the Bible. By Raymond Abba. Phila- 
delphia: Muhlenberg Press, 1958. 333 pages. 


This is an excellent book for one who is interested in the signifi- 
cant results of the twentieth-century developments in biblical studies. 
Abba is acting professor of Old Testament studies in the University 
of Durham, Australia. 

This work is not highly technical in language but is extensively 
documented. Such topics as “What is the Bible?” “The Interpretation 
of the Bible,” “Revelation through History,” and “The Word of 
God” comprise the chapter development. Professor Abba is representa- 
tive of the contemporary scholarship which sharply rejects the man- 
centered theology of liberalism but welcomes the historical and literary 
study of the Scriptures. This work is a good presentation of that 
approach which is convinced that the Bible is very much the Word of 
God even though it is also the product of historical culture and human 
experience. 

One may not agree with all of Abba’s conclusions concerning the 
historical development and authorship of the biblical literature, parti- 
cularly where the Old Testament is concerned. This is neverless a profit- 
able book for those interested in that current theological scholarship 
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which, in its own eyes at least, is both strongly supernatural in perspec- 
tive and realistically objective in historical research. 


Milton Ferguson 


The Humanity of God. Karl Barth. Translated by J. N. Thomas 
and Thomas Wieser. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1959. 96 pages. $2.50. 


This thin volume is comprised of three lectures by the Swiss 
theologican Karl Barth. This work presents Barth in his most readable 
form and is reflective of his mature and slightly changing emphases 
in recent years. The first essay deals with Evangelical theology of 
the Nineteenth Century. The chapter, in no way, approximates the 
breadth and complexity of Barth’s discussion of this same subject in 
his Protestant Thought from Rousseau to Ritschl. However, the basic 
thrust of both is the same, namely, that the theology of a century ago 
was hopelessly anthropocentric and needed the corrective of a theocen- 
tric approach. 

The second essay is that which gives the book its title. It is a 
shocking thing to hear the apostle of transcendence speak in such im- 
manental terms. Barth definitely seems to be mellowing with age. But 
there is no repudiation of earlier positions: “It is today a question of 
‘revision.’” Barth remains Christocentric. His key idea is rewarding. 
“It is when we look at Jesus Christ that we know decisively that God’s 
deity does not exclude, but includes His humanity” (p. 49). His ex- 
cursus on universalism (pp. 61-62) seems ambiguous and paradoxical. 

The final essay of the book deals with “The Gift of Freedom: 
Foundation of Evangelical Ethics.” Consistent with earlier statements 
he strongly affirms that God is the source of man’s freedom. Barth 
warns that ethics must not attempt to make unconditional imperatives; 
this is the province of God only. The last few pages of the work 
should be read by all who have interest in theological pursuits. On 
these last pages is found a classical statement of suggested ethics 
for theologians. This book adds yet further ornamentation to the 
work of a great theologian. 

W. L. Hendricks 


Backgrounds to Dispensationalism. By Clarence B. Bass. Grand 
Rapids: Eerdmans, 1960. 184 pages. $3.50. 


Some books are “must” reading—even for a busy pastor. Dispensa- 
tionalism, popularized by the Schofield Bible, is held by many to be 
the system of thology handed down by the apostles. The author reveals 
that the system is largely the result of the work of J. N. Darby who 
lived in the nineteenth century. The basic issue revolves around the 
principle of interpretation which calls for a literal interpretation 
of the Old Testament and makes the New Testament teaching sub- 
ordinate. This principle means that the Jews are the people of God 
with an earthly, national destiny forever. The New Testament church 
is different. There are two peoples of God with different destinies. 

This is a carefully written book based on research for an Edin- 
burgh doctorate. It is not written primarily to attack but to furnish 
a And information is sorely needed on this controversial 
subject. 


John P. Newport 


The Church in the Thought of Jesus. By Joseph B. Clower, Jr. 
Richmond, Virginia: John Knox Press, 1959. 160 pages. $3.50. 


This is a very discerning small volume by a Presbyterian college 
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professor and former pastor on the interpretation of the primary 
aspects of Jesus’ teaching and work. The book grew out of a research 
project begun when as a pastor Clower felt the need for a more 
systematic Bible study than sermon preparation required. 

The author has obviously thought through his materials. Refusing 
to allow his scholarly slip to show, he passes on only judiciously suc- 
cinct conclusions. Part One describes Jesus’ Hebrew heritage; Part 
Two relates Jesus to the Judaism of his times; Part Three treats 
Jesus’ awareness of mission; and Part Four investigates Jesus’ pro- 
jection of his ministry into the future. 

Clower’s insight that the kingdom is not a sphere or realm but a 
relationship is convincing (pp. 116, 126). His statement that most of 
the Jews interpreted the Suffering Servant image messianically, how- 
ever, leaves us guessing (p. 38). The concluding chapter plays down 
too much the form of the church, but this is better than an overem- 
phasis on structure. 

This is a book in one of the more vital areas of current theological 
discussion. It is a book pastors will welcome. 


W. Boyd Hunt 


Martin Buber: Jewish Existentialist. By Malcolm L. Diamond. 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1960. 240 pages. $4.50. 


This is a book which combines the interest of a good biography 
with the serious reflections of an able and influential religious thinker. 
Diamond also makes brief but interesting excursions into such areas 
as biblical criticism, liberal and conservative theology, the influence 
of Pauline theology upon Reinhold Niebuhr, and modern Zionism. 
Relatively short but intensely readable commentaries on the issues 
involved in these topics are provided. 

The author gives a clear presentation of Buber’s “I-Thou” con- 
cept, which is so often misunderstood. He deals with the question of a 
vital doctrine of God, with biblical authority and interpretation, with 
Hasidism ( a sect of contemporary Judaism), and with the meaning 
of Jesus to a confirmed Jew. 

This is an excellent work and is a delight to read. 


Miiton Ferguson 


The One Baptism. By Stephen J. England. St. Louis: The Bethany 
Press, 1960. 95 pages. Paper, $1.25. 


The sub-title of this meaty volume is “Baptism and Christian 
Unity, with Special Reference to Disciples of Christ.” The author 
opens with a review of the contributions of Barth and Cullmann to 
the baptismal controversy, discusses the two basic issues of a definition 
of baptism and the essentiality of baptism, traces the history of baptism 
in the Christian churches as a prelude to presenting the current scene, 
and takes “a new look at baptism in the New Testament.” The presen- 
tation is cogent and documented. This book is a must for students 
of currrent baptismal discussion. 


W. Boyd Hunt 


Reasons For Faith. By John H. Gerstner. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1960. 245 pages. $4.00. 


Here is a book which stands out because it is in marked contrast 
to the writings of the many existential apologists of our day like Alan 
Richardson and Reinhold Niebuhr. The author proudly asserts that he 
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takes the position of the older, rather than the more recent, Christian 
apologists (p. x). The author of this summary “old-line” book on 
Christian apologetics and Christian evidences is professor of church 
history and government at the Pittsburgh Theological Seminary and 
is a minister in the United Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. It is note- 
worthy that he is a graduate of the Westminster Theological Seminary. 
He has been rather prolific of late, and a new book on The Theology 
of the Major Sects is also just off the press under his authorship. 

It would perhaps be profitable for a prospective reader to note 
that the book is divided into five major sections. In Part I (“Intro- 
duction”) it is affirmed that our minds are reliable guides to truth. 
This is quite different from the emphases of men like Barth and 
Brunner and Kierkegaard. In Part II (“On the Existence of God”) 
the author reaffirms the validity of the rational proofs for the 
existence of an eternal, intelligent, self-caused, moral Being we call 
God. In Part III (“On the Truth of Christianity”) the necessity of 
special revelation is established. The validity of the Bible is affirmed, 
utilizing the evidences of miracles, fulfilled prophecies, and arche- 
ology. After dealing with such doctrinal difficulties as the origin of 
sin, Adams fall, and eternal punishment, the author shows the su- 
periority of the biblical religion to all other religions, the influence of 
Christianity, the argument from experience, and brings in the witness 
of the martyrs as proof value for biblical Christianity. Part IV (“A 
Consideration of Some Objections to Christianity”) considers objec- 
tions to Christianity such as evolution, determinism, and biblical 
criticism and seeks to answer them. Part V (“Conclusion”) calls for 
an experimental and pragmatic test of Christianity. 

The language of this book is popular, even to the point of utilizing 
many colloquialisms. The book seeks to speak in a non-technical way 
to mid-twentieth-century collegians. There are no footnotes but a 
small bibliography is given at the end of the book. At every point 
this book stands in the stream of right-wing conservative Christianity 
which has long been identified with men like Cornelius Van Til, E. J. 
Carnell, and Ned Stonehouse. Many of the emphases of this book 
are similar to those which one reads in E. J. Carnell’s book The Case 
for Orthodox Theology (Westminster Press, 1959). As might be 
expected, a strong emphasis on predestination is noticeable throughout 
the book. 


John P. Newport 


The Providence of God. By Georgia Harkness. New York: Abing- 
don Press, 1960. 187 pages. $3.50. 


Dr. Harkness believes that everything that matters is safe in the 
keeping of a God who is a personal, all-wise, and all-loving Father 
(p. 18). On this basis she speaks of an orderly nature, but denies that 
we live in a closed universe in which everything is inevitably deter- 
mined. Facing frankly the “hot spot” of the issue between science and 
religion for the modern mind, she argues convincingly for the efficacy 
of petitionary prayer, the possibility of miracle, the reality of God’s 
providential guidance and care, Gods overruling of mens decisions, and 
personal existence beyond bodily death. These are regarded as 
religious categories, however, and so as meaningful only to faith. 
Such an approach provides a basis for belief in the occurrence of 

es today, but it is doubtful that it provides an adequate basis 
for understanding the miracles of the Bible. 

Professor Harkness is not neo-orthodox. If she speaks of natural 
grace and natural theology in a way that would give a Barthian 
nervous chills, at the same time she speaks responsibly, and the 
Barthian will listen with profit despite his discomfort. This is a very 
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interesting and readable book. Pastors are sure to find it rewarding. 
W. Boyd Hunt 


The Bible on the Life Hereafter. By William Hendricksen. Grand 
Rapids: Baker Book House, 1959. 217 pages. $3.95. 


The author is a minister of the Christian Reformed Church. This 
book is simply written and provides a study guide for those interested 
in eschatology. 

Hendricksen’s position is biblical and Dutch Calvinistic. In seeking 
to answer the particulars of what shall be hereafter he makes copious 
references to the confessions and confessional theologians of Dutch 
Calvinism. A better title for the work might well have been The Bible 
and Dutch Calvinism on the Life Hereafter. 

The author does a good job of presenting the amillennial view- 
point, and, a thing rare in such books, deals charitably with his mil- 
lennial dissidents, whose position he knows unusually well. 

A valuable book to be read with discrimination, but certainly to 
be read. 

W. L. Hendricks 


Authority in Protestant Theology. By Robert Clyde Jonhson. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1959. 224 pages. $4.50. 


Although the author is now professor of systematic theology at 
Western Theological Seminary, he affirms that the problem which he 
seeks to illuminate in this book arose during the time when he was a 
Presbyterian pastor. He begins the book, which is historical in 
nature, with the Reformation, discussing Luther and Calvin and their 
views of authority. He then deals with the nineteenth century men, 
including Schleiermacher, Sabatier, Martineau, Kierkegaard, and 
Forsyth. Next the author moves into the contemporary period and deals 
with the Lundensian School, the approach of Ferre, and neo-orthodoxy. 

The author intimates that he believes that Barth is the one whe 
was able to reaffirm and re-establish the Reformation principle of the 
theological authority of the Bible and at the same time preserve the 
freedom of the sovereign grace of God which was threatened by the 
5 of the principle of authority in old Protestant orthodoxy 
(p. 164). 

This is a stimulating book which is written in a clear style and 
will be helpful because each pastor must wrestle with this important 
problem in his own life and ministry. 


John P. Newport 


The Renewal of Hope. By Howard Clark Kee. New York: Asso- 
ciation Press, 1959. 190 pages. $3.50. 


The author if this book is associate professor of New Testament 
at the Theological School of Drew University. Writing from a chas- 
tened critical approach to the New Testament, the author relates 
biblical eschatology to the contemporary world situation in a very 
interesting way. The book shows that hope continues to persist in 
the world despite the fact that some types of Christianity fail to 
present a dynamic hope. It affirms that people have turned to com- 
munism and nationalism for hope. Other groups have perverted the 
Christian idea of hope. With such a background he reviews the 
biblical idea of hope. 

Although the reader will not agree with all of the biblical inter- 
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pretation, he will find this to be a very stimulating work written in 
the context of life today. 


John P. Newport 


Dimensions of Faith. Edited by William Kimmel and Geoffrey 
Clive. New York: Twayne Publishers, 1960. 507 pages. $6.95. 


This is an exciting anthology of contemporary prophetic Protestant 
theology. Prophetic theology is distinguished from other types of 
theology as a theology which judges, protests, warns, and discerns the 
signs of the time (p. 27). Part I, “Rediscovery,” includes readings 
from Kierkegaard, Barth, and Bultmann. Part II, “The Dynamics of 
Creativity,” includes Otto, Dostoievsky, and Berdyaev. Part III, “The 
Incarnation,” or the relation of faith to history and culture, includes 
Oscar Cullmann, H. Richard Niebuhr, and Richard Kroner. Part IV, 
“Ethical-Religious,” includes Reinhold Niebuhr and two readings from 
Paul Tillich. Though the editors convincingly justify their inclusions 
and omissions, Bonhoeffer is not mentioned. His inclusion in the 
place of the additional reading from Tillich would have strengthened 
the volume. This is required reading for all students of contemporary 
Protestant theology. 


W. Boyd Hunt 


Miracles and Revelation. By J. S. Lawton. New York: Associated 
Press, 1960. 284 pages. $6.50. 


This is a careful historical survey of the changing environment 
which has confronted Christian faith during the last hundred and 
fifty years and its impact on the Chrisiian understanding of such 
terms as nature, supernatural, miracle, revelation, and faith. Specifically 
the transformation of the concept of miracle and the relation of 
miracle to God’s self-revelation are examined. 

The author concludes that realistic and objective historical study 
of the biblical literature does not demand a departure from the 
theological conviction that the Living God acts with freedom and 
purposeful initiative in what man calls “nature.” To the contrary, 
such an inductive study points up events which “wear an aspect of 
mysteriousness even on their external side” (p. 252). In fact, in the 
contemporary understanding of revelation “miracle has moved from 
the circumference to the very centre” (p. 254). 


Milton Ferguson 


Difficulties in Christian Belief. By Alasdair C. MacIntyre. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1960. 126 pages. $3.75. 


Alasdair MacIntyre is a lecturer at the University of Leeds, 
England. His expressed purpose in writing this book is to show the 
importance of serious and systematic thought (philosophy) for the 
religious believer. Christian doctrine, he argues, cannot be “proved” 

use the essence of Christian faith involves human response and 
trust—attributes of personal relationships. However, it is not impious 
to discuss Christian belief rationally. When the Christian does, he 
needs to realize that there is a difference between “matters of diffi- 
cuty” and “matters of doubt.” Difficulty in belief does not demand 
disbelief. 

The pastor and student worker will find help here as they face 
those intellectual questions which attend a vital faith in God 


Milton Ferguson 
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The Christian Message and Myth. By L. Malevez. Westminster, 
Maryland: The Newman Press, 1958. 215 pages. $4.50. 


Malevez makes a contribution to the growing “Bultmann litera- 
ture” in that he presents one of the earliest Catholic reactions to the 
theology of demythologizing, defends Bultmann from his critics who 
would rob him of any “objective” Christianity, and incisively evaluates 
the strengths and weaknesses of Bultmann’s method. The chapter “The 
Saving Event” is especially helpful as an evaluation of Bultmann’s 
theory of the atonement, about which there is a great deal of dis- 
agreement. If the minister is familiar with the terminology of the 
demythologizers he will enjoy this interesting and challenging analysis. 
If he has not read Bultmann, however, he will often be perplexed and 
confused by the author’s terminology. 


Gordon Clinard 


Symbolism in Religion und Literature. Edited with an introduction 
by Rollo May. New York: George Braziller, 1960. 253 pages. $5.00. 


That symbols are all-important in thinking, knowing, and com- 
munication is a recent affirmation of many philosophers. This sym- 
posium explores the nature of symbolism. Tillich, Amos Wilder, and 
Burke contribute chapters which are related in particular to religious 
interests. A provocative and stimulating book. 


John P. Newport 


Faith and Learning. By Alexander Miller. New York: Association 
Press, 1960. 217 pages. $3.50. 


The late Alexander Miller, writing from a Reformed position, is 
always fresh and stimulating. In the face of the crisis in Western 
civilization he states that it is important for theological issues to be 
introduced into all departments of the university. He affirms the 
need for new and creative ways of teaching religion in the colleges 
and establishing a healthy conversation between the churches and the 
= An important book for people concerned with Christian edu- 
cation. 


John P. Newport 


The Evidence of God ir. an Expanding Universe. Edited by John 
a Monsma. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1959. 250 pages. 


Essays by forty American scientists present a wide divergence 
of religious persuasion. There is a common theme: each affirms 
in God. The book suffers from an ailment common to efforts of this type. 
Not all of the contributors are as versed in theology and philosophy as in 
the particular sciences. This is apparent when attempts are made to 
state general conclusions not immediately warranted by the “scientific 
evidence.” However, if one remembers that these essays are simply 
personal expressions of religious faith, they will prove very stimulating. 


Milton Ferguson 
The Witness of the Spirit. By Bernard Ramm. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1960. 140 pages. $3.00. 


Bernard Ramm, professor of systematic theology at California 
Baptist Theological Seminary, formerly at Baylor University, has 
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authored another helpful book. This one is “an essay on the con- 
temporary relevance of the internal witness of the Holy Spirit.” 
Ramm’s thesis is that the place of the inner witness of the Spirit 

has been neglected in contemporary discussions of religious authority. 
He insists that it is the Spirit of God who makes the message of the 
Scripture to “come alive,” to “burn,” to become personal in its appli- 
cation. This is not a process of imparting correct theological doctrine 
apart from the employment of adequate principles of biblical inter- 
pretation. Neither does the witness of the Spirit become the sole or 
primary religious authority apart from the Bible. However, 
contends, the Bible does not stand alone, in isolation, as an authoritative 
instrument of revelation. It is complemented by God’s immediate con- 
frontation of man through the inner witness of the Holy Spirit. 

This is a valuable book for gaining an insight into the biblical 
foundations, historical formulations, and theological implications of 
this doctrine so vital to an evangelical faith. 


Milton Ferguson 


Biblical Theology of the New Testament. By C. C. Ryrie. Chicago: 
Moody Press, 1959. 367 pages. $5.00. 


Dr. Ryrie is president of Philadelphia College of the Bible. He 
formerly taught systematic theology at Dallas Theological Seminary. 
He chooses to discuss the theological formulation of New Testament 
thought in seven categories: Synoptic theology; the theology of Acts; 
the theology of James; the theology of Paul; the theology of Hebrews; 
the theology of Peter and Jude; and the theology of John. 

The best feature of the book is the introduction as to the nature 
of biblical theology. The author, however, fails to follow that which 
he himself has set forth. For, from beginning to end the work is 
dictated by the dispensational premillennial presuppositions of the 
author. The work is well outlined and is easily read. The many scrip- 
ture references are helpful. It is, in large part, a setting forth of the 
type of biblical theologies found in Stevens, Weiss, Schmid, and 
Bernard a half century ago. The only distinctiveness of this work from 
the conservative approaches found in the later nineteenth century is 
the extreme emphasis on dispensational premillennialism. 

Perhaps the greatest weakness of the work is the author’s penchant 
for claiming his “arrangement” to be the exclusive “arrangement” of 
the scriptural materials (p. 77) and that the Scriptures were the 
“arrangement” of the Holy Spirit. The second claim is understood; 
the first is doubtful indeed. He leans heavily on Matthew and John. 
Especially disturbing to those not schooled in dispensationalism will 
be the sharp distinction between the day of the Lord and the day of 
God, the idea of the “postponed kingdom,” and the mystery of the 
church. If the sections and references to eschatology were omitted, the 
book would provide a usable summary of nineteenth century biblical 
theology. However, it is understood that the eschatology was precisely 
the heart of Ryrie’s interest in this work and to request such an 
omission is for him an impossible request. 


W. L. Hendricks 


Biblical Authority for Modern Preaching. By Charles W. F. Smith. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1960. 176 pages. $3.50. 
The title of this book strikes an immediate and responsive cord. 


Throughout the book, however, the reader is progressively disillusioned 
until he arrives at the point of doubting that one can hold the views 
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of this book and at the same time have true biblical authority in 
preaching. 

The wholesome emphasis on having a systematic use of scripture, 
on presenting a coherent theological perspective, on the necessity for 
the minister to be a dedicated man of God, and on having a genuine 
love for people are laudable. In spite of these virtues, there are 
numerous weaknesses. The most serious is that the book leaves 
the distinct impression that the author fails to take seriously the 
biblical record. 

Because Smith finds it difficult to know all the answers about 
scripture and because he finds it dififcult to apply and make relevant 
certain bilblical truths, he discounts all too often the historical basis 
of scripture by various means of criticism. The preacher who follows 
Smith’s view will find that this book, which purports to give to 
him biblical authority in preaching, wiil destroy the very authority 
which he seeks. 


H. C. Brown, Jr. 


The Idea of a College. By Elton Trueblood. New York: Harper 
and Brothers Publishers, 1959. 205 pages. $4.00. 


This is an indispensable book for anyone seriously interested in 
the current direction of higher education in America. Trueblood differ- 
entiates between the peculiar genius of the college as a distinctly 
American development and the European concept of the university. 
He contends that the college as a community in which the whole man 
is challenged is indispensable if genuine and responsible freedom is 
to be extended in today’s world. 

The chapter on “The Concept of a Christian College” is worth 
the price of the book to any religious leader or serious layman. This 
is particularly true for those Christian groups, such as Southern 
Baptists, who are establishing new educational institutions while 
desperately seeking to undergird existing ones. Trueblood deals frankly 
and provocatively with the question of what justifies and constitutes 
a “Christian college.” 


Milton Ferguson 


The Millennial Kingdom. By John F. Walvoord. Findlay, Ohio: 
Dunham Publishing Company, 1959. 373 pages. $4.95. 


In this volume of dispensational theology Dr. John F. Walvoord, 
the president of the nondenominational Dallas Theological Seminary, 
asks us to believe that the Bible teaches that: The Abrahamic covenant 
was primarily general and providential, not soteriological (p. 142); 

’s purpose in history is primarily governmental not redemptive 
(p. 222); an earthly and political Jewish millennial kingdom perpetu- 
ating animal sacrifices is “the one theme of Old Testament prophecy” 
(p. 268); the second coming of Christ [to reign in the millennium] 
is the most tremendous intervention of divine power in _ history 
[more so than the cross and resurrection] (p. 264); the present 
“church age” is a parenthesis “without specific prediction in the Ol 
Testament” (p. 227); a millennium based on “the gospel of the 
kingdom” represents a higher type of spirituality than Christian ex- 
perience based on Christ’s death and resurrection (p. 315); “saved’ 
Jews and Gentiles are kept separate in the eternal heavenly order 
(p. 326); natural Israel and the church are contrasts (p. 165). 

Mistakenly identifying dispensationalism with premillennialism, 
Walvoord primarily attacks the conservative Reformed amillennialism 
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of Oswald Allis, though he is also unhappy with the “historic” pre- 
millennialism of George E. Ladd. He registers no interest in the 
broader problems of current eschatological discussion. Apparently he 
is unaware of C. H. Dodd and realized eschatology. 

Though proof-texts abound, there is no reference to Acts 2:25-31. 
Why is the dispensational approach always so silent about Peter’s claim 
that the risen Jesus now occupies the throne of David? 


W. Boyd Hunt 


The Stranger of Galilee. By Reginald E. O. White. Grand Rapids: 
Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1960. 203 pages. $3.50. 


What new thing is to be said about the life of Christ? The Stranger 
of Galilee reminds us that the story is ever new. The wonder of his 
coming for men, his walk among men, his way with men abides for 
the believing heart. 

This book is at once a study and a meditation. The events of his 
life from Advent to Ascension to the Promised Return are set forth 
with accuracy and a reverent sense of divine purpose. With non-pre- 
sumptuous scholarship Mr. White interprets these events in their 
meaning to Jesus. Finally, he indicates the meaning for us who believe. 

Beginning with the God-chosen times of this advent, the book 
presents the wilderness ministry of the Baptist, the miracles and 
message, the crisis of rejection, Gethsemane, the Cross, the Living 
Lord, and the Returning King. 

We have so often lost the Figure in the phrases, wrapped up 

the truth of this enigmatic person in philosophies and creeds, 

until we have forgotten what He is really like. He remained, 

except to faith, a stranger, out of this world. 
This is the key to a book that will bless and reward the reader. 


Robert E. Naylor 


The Rule of God. By G. Ernest Wright. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1960. 133 pages. $2.95. 


The reviewer is somewhat biased in his evaluation of this book 
because of his personal appreciation of Dr. Wright, with whom he 
studied on his sabbatical leave. Dr. G. Ernest Wright is Parkman 
Professor of Divinity at the Harvard Divinity School and world-re- 
nowned Old Testament scholar and archaeologist. 

This book is based on a series of semi-popular lectures given at 
various schools throughout the United States and in South America 
during the past six years. In most cases the essays are semi-sermonic 
in form and seek to make relevant certain key Old Testament passages. 

Chapter 1 discusses the biblical emphasis on God as the active, 
definite Lord of history with special reference to the statement in 
Isaiah 40-41. Chapter 2 is an exposition of the nature of man based 
on Genesis 8. As an exponent of a critical approach chastened by 
archaeology and a reverent faith, Dr. Wright’s discussion is sugges- 
tive, utilizing fresh materials. 

In chapter 3 Dr. Wright sounds a clarion call for a renewed 
appreciation of the biblical sense of community. Although he contends 
that the Bible has a doctrine of the individual, he believes that the 
emphasis on individualism needs to be counteracted by a new emphasis 
on the biblical sense of community. 

Chapter 4 deals with the problem of worship and the ordinances 
and should be especially appreciated by Baptists. Other chapters deal 
with similar relevant subjects. 
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This reviewer cannot think of a more suggestive book for a pastor. 
It should help the pastor by adding depth and relevance to his preaching 
and ministry. 
John P. Newport 


HISTORICAL 


The Restoration Principle. By Alfred T. DeGroot. St. Louis: 
Bethany Press, 1960. 185 pages. $4.00. 


The major purpose of this book, says the author, is “to discover 
what should be restored from the treasures of the Founder and his 
original institution in religious living today.” He suggests restoration 
in six vital areas, as follow: (1) the vision of ends rather than 
deification of means to those ends; (2) Christian unity; (3) the 
optimism and expectancy of the primitive church; (4) the grand 
concept of freedom; (5) the essentials in worship and life as deter- 
mined by the qualified judgment of sincere Christians; and (6) a 
conquering spiritual life. All Christians will benefit from reading this 
fine book with its sound historical approach and provocative style. 


Robert A. Baker 


Authority and Power in the Free Church Tradition. By Paul M. 
Harrison. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press, 1959. 227 
pages. $5.00. 


This is a sociological analysis of the American Baptist Convention 
as a typical Free Church group. Its main burden is that there exists 
“a discrepancy between the Baptist doctrine of the church and the 
polity of the American Baptist denomination” (p. vii). A part of the 
significance of this work is that it uses sociological methodology 
and research. a 

There is a real question as to whether a total and accurate pic- 
ture is presented in this study. The anonymity used to protect those 
giving information about what “they” are doing has a tendency to 
discourage a total and objective evaluation and magnify adverse criti- 
cism. Even in a democracy, large responsibility is always accompanied 
by formal or informal authority and power. Every organization 
inevitably moves toward the conferring of informal power. Calvin 
sitting in the corner of the Consistory meeting at Geneva could sway 
the decision with a frown or a smile. There are many instances in 
the organizational development of Baptists in the North since 1814 
that demonstrate unerringly that the voice of the people is heard. 
Professor Harrison himself gives a typical example (p. 50). That 
associational representation would bring an improvement is quite 
doubtful. 

This book is a helpful and necessary part of a Baptist system 
where such free criticism plays its role in swinging the pendulum 
away from automatic tendencies which move toward calcification if 
not checked. It merits the extended discussion which it will probably 
cause. 


Robert A. Baker 


BIBLICAL 





Commentaries 


The Book of Revelation. By Charles M. Laymon. Nashville: Abing- 
don Press, 1960. 176 pages. $3.00. 
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Interest in eschatology is high today, and Professor Laymon’s 
approach views Revelation as a primary source for the Christian’s 
knowledge of last events. Although suggestive interpretations are 
advanced for practically every key passage in the book, this is not 
a verse-by-verse commentary. Its aim is to underscore the theme of 
each major section of the book and to indicate the relevance for today. 
Especially helpful are several interspersed summaries of all that the 
author has done to that point. 


The introductory chapters note that apocalyptic writing contains 
a philosophy of history which has to do with the outcome of human 
events as these relate to the purpose and judgment of God. Persecution 
of the Christians by Domitian for failure to worship him provides 
the immediate background. The book provides the assurance these 
Christians needed in their afflictions and at the same time points 
to the ultimate consummation of history in the purposes of God. 


Dr. Laymon has written understandably and has made a real 
contribution toward the understanding of the most misunderstood 
book in the New Testament. 


G. Lacoste Munn 


The Royal Route to Heaven. By Alan Redpath. Westwood, N. J.: 
Fleming H. Revell Company, 1960. 248 pages. $3.50. 


\ 

The pastor of the Moody Memorial Church, Chicago, Illinois, has 
prepared this study in First Corinthians from messages delivered in 
the pulpit of his church over a period of several months. These 
messages were not designed to be critical or scholarly in their ap- 
proach, but, rather, to provide “food and fire” for the hungry heart 
to which God has revealed the shallowness and ineffectiveness of the 
church in the world today.” The author’s intention is fulfilled, and 
his work is a warm, evangelical commentary on Paul’s first letter to 
the church at Corinth. The author succeeds also in making a practical 
application of his materials to the conditions and circumstances of chucrh 
life today that is most needed and helpful. His emphasis is repeatedly 
found upon the obedience that should always follow in the wake of 
the genuine conversion experience. For this obedience the resources 
of grace are consistently underscored. This is an inspirational and 
a treatment of the scripture text which never fails to reward 
the reader. 


Huber L. Drumwright 
General 


The Bible Word Book. By Ronald Bridges and Luther A. Weigle. 
New York: Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1960. 421 pages. $5.00. 


The authors of this volume state their purpose as being (1) to 
explain what the King James translators meant when they used a 
word or phrase which is now obsolete or archaic, and (2) to state 
what word or phrase is used to replace it in the revised versions or 
modern translations. 

There are over 800 articles based upon the latest archaeological 
discoveries and modern speech. These are well written and as com- 
prehensive as space would permit. 
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The voiume will be of greatest value to the person who prefers the 
use of the King James Version over the others. It is primarily ad- 
dressed to the general reader. 


D. David Garland 


The New Testament Documents: Are They Reliable? By F. F. 
Bruce. Grand Rapids: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 
1960 (Fifth Revised Edition). 120 pages. $1.25. 


This work, the first edition of which appeared in 19438, seeks 
to establish the reliability of the New Testament as a record of 
historical fact. Its author, whose commentary on Acts in The New 
International Commentary on the New Testament is among the finest 
available, is a devout Christian (a member of the Plymouth Brethren) 
serving currently as Rylands Professor of Biblical Criticism and 
Exegesis in the University of Manchester, England. 

The book is intended mainly for non-theological university stu- 
dents, but may be profitably used by pastors and seminary students 
who desire a brief, scholarly, and positive statement of the trust- 
worthiness of the New Testament documents. 


Curtis Vaughan 


The Secret Sayings of Jesus. By Robert M. Grant in collaboration 
with David Noel Freedman. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., 
Inc., 1960. 206 pages. $3.50. 


Here is an interpretation of the ancient documents found at Nag 
Hammadi in Egypt in 1945. The Gospel of Thomas, containing one 
hundred and fourteen “sayings” of Jesus, receives the most compre- 
hensive treatment, its author and theology being discussed at length 
and a complete translation and commentary being presented at the 
conclusion of the book. The book is valuable in its presentation of 
the Gnostic movement and its demonstration of the adoption of the 
words of Jesus and their adaptation to the purposes of that heresy. 


Robert O. Coleman 


The Wrath of God in the Former Prophets. By Herbert M. Haney. 
New York: Vantage Press, 1960. 87 pages. $2.95. 


In a day when emphasis upon the love of God overshadows a 
seemingly irreconcilable aspect of God’s character, his wrath, this 
brief but exhaustive study is refreshing. The author’s purpose is to 
suggest an interpretation of the wrath of God as contained in selected 
references from the Former Prophets (Joshua, Judges, Samuel, and 
Kings). It is his view that the wrath of God is an ethical concept true to 
the character of God in his dealing with sinful men and that such an 
interpretation is basic to an understanding of God’s wrath as revealed 
in the New Testament. 

This is a provocative book. Serious pastors will find here a 
springboard for some solid thinking which should result in sermons 
in a neglected area of Southern Baptist preaching. An instructive 
bibliography is appended. 


T. Miles Bennett 


Pictorial Profile of the Holy Land. By J. E. and Carolyn F. Holley. 
New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1959. 252 pages. $5.95. 


This is a splendid collection of 248 photographs of places and 
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scenes in Bible lands. In addition to the descriptions given, under each 
picture is a map of the city or country locating the place and scene 
for the reader. The pictures are in black and white. Many of them 
are from colored slides which have been seen and used by the reviewer. 
We could wish that these fine photographs were printed in color. 


E. Leslie Carlson 


The Ancient Gods. By E. O. James. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1960. 359 pages. $7.50. 


In this masterful and scholarly treatise the author has provided 
an indispensable source of factual material necessary to the study of 
Near East religions. From the earliest period of man to the rise of 
Christianity the many widely diffused religions with their doctrines 
and practices are discussed. This is a necessary aid in the under- 
standing and interpretation of the Old and New Testaments. 


E. Leslie Carlson 


The Religion of the Bible. By S. Vernon McCasland. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1960. 346 pages. $5.95. 


This is a new aid to the study of the entire Bible and its religion 
covering not only the Old Testament and New Testament, but the 
Apocrypha. It is designed not only for the college students and other 
readers “interested in gaining an understanding of the Bible.” The 
author as to dates and authorship follows the liberal position of 
Professor R. H. Pfeiffer in the Old Testament and in the New Testa- 
ment denies authorship of the Gospel of Matthew to Matthew, the 
apostle, the authorship of the gospel, epistle, and Apocalypse to John, 
the apostle, and the authorship of the Pastoral Epistles to Apostle 
Paul. He is objective in the presentation of all material. It is written 
in an intresting style, giving a survey as well as a brief discussion 
of each section of history and literature. Each chapter closes with a 
bibliography and set of questions. 


E. Leslie Carlson 


The New Translations of the Bible. By E. H. Robertson. Naper- 
ville, Ill.: Alec R. Allenson, Inc.: 1959. 190 pages. Paper, $1.50. 


This is a needed work dealing with the important new translations 
of the Bible. The early translations are briefly treated through the 
King James Version. Beginning with the Revised Version of 1880 the 
later translations are fully treated. It is a paper bound edition and 
would have a wider usage if lower priced. 


E. Leslie Carlson 


The Old Testament Speaks. By Samuel J. Schultz. New York: 
Harper and Bros., 1960. 421 pages. $7.00. 


In this volume Schultz has provided a narrative analysis based 
upon the literary form of the Old Testament. He has not given, nor 
has he intended to give, a critical analysis of the Old Testament. It 
must be stated, however, that he is conscious of the various approach- 
es and alludes to them at various points in passing. The author has 
placed his emphasis upon the message content of the Old Testament. 

The book has materials contained mostly in introductions, but it 
is not precisely an introduction nor is it precisely a history. It is an 
attempt to let the Scriptures tell their own story. 
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Throughout the volume there are splendid outlines and many 
wapares Saag in further study. These alone make the book worthy 
and of value. 


D. David Garland 


The Story of Israel. By Stephen Szikszai. Philadelphia: West- 
minster Press, 1960. 95 pages. $1.50. 


This brief but informative book, second of three historical studies 
in the “Westminster Guides to the Bible” series, recounts the history 
of Israel from Joshua’s invasion of Canaan to the conquests of Alex- 
ander the Great. The author, born in Austria-Hungary and now a 
U. S. citizen, writes with the layman as his chief concern. His primary 
sources of information are the specifically historical books of the Old 
Testament, but other biblical books are utilized as well as current 
findings of archaeology. 


The strength of this work, which effectively offsets its weakness 
of brevity, lies in the author’s concept of history. It is his view that 
Jehovah is Lord of history, and all that transpires is subject to his 
ormnipotent will. Hence, history has a purpose and goal; in a word, 
it is redemptive. 


Busy pastors, who are already acquainted with Israel’s history, 
will find in this volume, within the limits prescribed, a helpful sum- 
mary of dates and events. If used in conjunction with the Bible and 
more comprehensive histories of Israel, it should prove to be a valuable 
aid in sermon preparation and in the pastor’s teaching ministry. 


T. Miles Bennett 


Archaeology and the New Testament. By J. A. Thompson. Grand 
Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1960. 140 pages. $1.50. 


At last! An informing and useful resume on archaeology and the 
New Testament that is written for the laity as well as the teacher and 
minister. Only the important material bearing on the New Testament is 
discussed. The new excavations of Sardis by the American School of 
Oriental Research during 1958 and 1959 should have been discussed 
briefly. While the tomb near Gordon’s Calvary may be 3rd or 4th 
century A. D., the hill overlooking Jerusalem and outside the third 
wall deserves more than passing notice. The old pre-Christian broken 
cisterns that help form the skull as well as the hill being an ancient 
place of excavation are to be considered. The list of emperors during 
the New Testament period and chart of the family of Herod the 
Great are useful. On the whole it is the best inexpensive work of its 
kind and greatly needed. 


E. Leslie Carlson 


The Threshold of Christianity: Between the Testaments. By Law- 
rence E. Toombs. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1960. 96 pages. 
$1.50. 


The purpose of this volume, and of the series to which it belongs, 
“Westminster Guides to the Bible,” is to make the methods and results 
of recent biblical study available to laymen. This purpose has been 
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admirably achieved. Dr. Toombs has read widely in the original sources 
and he writes refreshingly. 


The abundant literature of the period is surveyed, and the course 
of history is reviewed from Alexander to A. D. 135. Good treatment 
is given the Sadducees, Zealots, Essenes, and Pharisees. 

This is a helpful presentation of an important period. 


G. Lacoste Munn 


The Apocalypse Today. By Thomas F. Torrance. Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1959. 155 pages. $3.00. 


Thomas F. Torrance, Professor of Christian Dogmatics at the 
University of Edinburg, has chosen a title which expresses the real 
purpose of this work. The relevance of Revelation to contemporary 
tribulations and joys is discussed in readable language. Neither an 
exposition of millennial theories nor a defense of their theses is in- 
cluded in this stimulating treatment of one of the most difficult 
writings of the New Testament. 


One will find this treatment helpful, informative, and challenging. 
Although this book is not meant primarily for the scholar, pastor 
and teacher alike will profit by adding this book to his library. 


Virtus E. Gideon 


Ground Plan of the Bible. By Otto Weber. Translated by Harold 
Knight. Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1960. 221 pages. $3.95. 


The title of this book indicates its enormous scope. The author’s 
treatment of his subject is necessarily rapid, but it is certainly not 
elementary or superficial. The first two chapters, entitled “What Is 
the Bible?” and “The Origin and Form of the Bible,” are introductory 
to the study and are followed by eight chapters devoted to the Old 
Testament and ten to the New Testament. The approach of the author 
to the subject combines elements that are historical, theological, and 
critical. 

This is a very valuable reference work. It is organized in such a 
way as to make possible ready reference to almost any subject treated. 
The author’s exposition of various passages can likewise be found with 
ease. An index of the main biblical ideas is appended and is of great 
help in locating such materials as the author’s comments on the nature 
of prophetic revelation, Paul’s ideas of asceticism, current thinking 
about the miracles, etc. 


The scholarship represented by this volume is typical of the Ger- 
man schools of which the author is a former student and at present 
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a teacher. In 1928 Otto Weber became the director of the Theological 
College, Wuppertal, and in 1934 he became a professor at Gottingen 
University. 

Huber L. Drumwright 





Books Received 


Religion, Science, and Mental Health. By Academy of Religion and 
Mental Health. New York: New York University Press, 1959. 107 
pages. $3.00. 

Health Shall Spring Forth. By Paul F. Adolph. Westchester, II1.: 
Good News Publishers, n.d. 64 pages. Paper, 50c 


From Plato to Nietzsche. By E. L. Allen. New York: Association 
Press, 1959, 254 pages. $3.75. 


Community, State, and Church. By Karl Barth. Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1960. 198 pages. Paper, 95c. 


Biblical Revelation and Insipiration. By Harold S. Bender. Scott- 
dale, Pa.: Mennonite Publishing House, 1959. 20 pages. Paper, 35c. 


Efficient Church Business Management. By John C. Bramer, Jr. 
Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1960. 150 pages. $3.50. 


Prophecy Answered. By Keith L. Brooks. Westchester, Ill.: Good 
News Publishers, 1960. 63 pages. Paper, 50c 


An American Dialogue. By Robert McAfee Brown and Gustave 
Weigel. Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 1960. 216 
pages. $2.95. 


This World and the Beyond. By Rudolf Bultmann. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1956. 248 pages. $3.50. Bultmann has always 
been concerned with the immediate relevance of the Bible. Here are 
some interesting examples of how he applies his method to the sermonic 
approach. He is an apostle of decision. 


Revivals: Their Laws and Leaders. By James Burns. Grand Rap- 
ids: Baker Book House, 1960. 353 pages. $3.95. 


A Christian View of Being and Knowing. By James Oliver Bus- 
hy Jr. Grand Rapids: Zondervan Publishing House, 1960. 214 pages. 
-50. 


Saints and Society. By Earle E. Cairns. Chicago: Moody Press, 
1960. 192 pages. $3.25. 


Of Mice and People. By Betty Carlson. Westchester, Ill.: Good 
News Publishers, 1960. 64 pages. Paper, 50c 


A Layman’s Harmony of the Gospels. By John Franklin Carter. 
Nashville: Broadman Press, 1961. 364 pages. $4.50. 


*The Self-Interpretation of Jesus. By William Owen Carver. 
Nashville: Broadman Press, n.d. 181 pages. Paper, $1.25. 


The Divine Milieu. By Pierre Teilhard de Chardin. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 1960. 144 pages. $3.00. 


*The Broadman Press is to be congratulated on issuing some South- 
ern Baptist “Classics” in its new Starbooks series of paperbacks. Books 
by William Owen Carver and H. E. Dana are included in this listing. 
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The Heavenly Guest: An Exposition Analysis of the Gospel of John. 
ee E. Dana. Nashville: Broadman Press, 1943. 152 pages. Paper, 


In the Twilight of Western Thought. By Herman Dooyeweerd. 
Philadelphia: The Presbyterian and Reformed Publishing Company, 
1960. 195 pages. $3.50. 


An Outline of New Testament Survey. By Walter M. Dunnett. 
Chicago: Moody Press, 1960. 176 pages. Paper, no price. Brief survey 
of the New Testament in a paperback book. 


History of Religion and Its Methodology. Edited by Eliade Mircea. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1959. 


The Theological Foundation of Law. By Jacques Ellul. Translated 
by Marguerite Wieser. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, Inc., 
1960. 140 pages. $3.95. 


The First Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Corinthians (New 
translation), “Calvin’s New Testament Commentaries,” Vol. IX. Trans- 
lated by John W. Fraser. Grand Rapids: Wm B. Eerdmans Publishing 
Co., 1960. 370 pages. $5.00. 


The Damnation of Theron Ware. By Harold Frederic. Garden City, 
ast  - —caaeta & Company, Inc., 1961 (reprint edition). 320 pages. 
aper 95c. 


John Wyclif and the First English Bible. By Paul W. H. 
Frederick. Fremont, Nebr.: Central Lutheran Theological Seminary, 
1957. 46 pages. Paper, no price. 


Gnosticism and Early Christianity. By R. M. Grant. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1959. 227 pages. $4.50. 


The Secret Sayings of Jesus. By Robert M. Grant in collaboration 
with David Noel Freedman. Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc., 1960. 198 pages. Paper, 95c 


Great Sermons by Great Preachers. Compiled by Peter F. Gunther. 
Chicago: Moody Press, 1960. 159 pages. Paper, no price. 


Selections from Early Christian Writers. By Henry Melvill 
Gwatkin. Westwood, N. J.: Fleming H. Revell Co., 1961. 196 pages. 
$3.00. 


How to Win Over Worry and Care. By John Edmund Haggai. West- 
chester, Ill.: Good News Publishers, 1960. 64 pages. Paper, 50c. 


The Modern Reader’s Guide to the Gospels. By William Hamilton. 
New York: Association Press, 1960. 192 pages. $3.50. 


Truth for Each Day. By Vance Havner. Westwood, N. J.: Fleming 
H. Revell Company, 1960. 270 pages. $2.95. 


Essays in Metaphysics: Identity and Difference. By Martin 
Heidegger. Translated by Kurt Leidecker. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1960. 82 pages. $2.75. 


Worship in Ancient Israel, “Ecumenical Studies in Worship,” 
Me V. By A. S. Herbert. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1959. 51 pages. 
1.50. 


Growth in Your Christian Ministry. By Melvin L. Hodges. Chicago 
Moody Press, 1960. 63 pages. Paper, no price. 
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Sociology of Religion. By Thomas Ford Hoult. New York: The 
Dryden Press, 1958. 436 pages. $5.25. 


Of Parsons and Profs. By Inman Johnson. Nashville: Broadman 
Press, 1959. 114 pages. Paper, no price. 


Conversion. By E. S. Jones. Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1959. 


Introducing Aldersgate Biblical Series. Edited by Donald Marvin 
Joy. Winona Lake, Ind.: Light and Life Press, 1960. 49 pages. Paper, 
no price. 


Mystical Writings of Rulman Merswt. Edited by Thomas S. Kepler. 
Philadelphia: The Westminster Press, 1960. 143 pages. $2.95. Mysti- 
cism will always have a fascination for devout Christians. This 
is an introduction to a fourteenth century mystic and a translation of 
his writings. 

Thirty Years with the Silent Billion. By Frank C. Laubach. West- 
wood, N. J.: Fleming H. Revell Company, 1960. 383 pages. $3.95. 


The Social Sources of Church —_ By Robert Lee. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press, 1960. 240 pages. $4.50 


Aldersgate Biblical Series: Genesis - A. By G. Herbert Living- 
ston. Series edited by Donald M. Joy. Winona Lake, Ind.: Light and 
Life Press, 1960. 128 pages. Paper, $1.25. 


Teach Yourself Logic to Think More Clearly. By A. A. Luce. 
New York: Associated Press, 1958. 207 pages. $3.75. 


Preaching, Confession, the Lord’s Supper. By Walter Luthi and 
sa50. Thurneysen. Richmond: John Knox Press, 1960. 121 pages. 
2.50. 


The Voice of Authority. By George W. Marston. Nutley, N. J.: 
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